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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Arter months of delay, both parties in Ireland are fairly com- 
mitted to the issue of the State trials. Down to the very last, 
indeed, the accused Repealers were fertile in expedients to pre- 
vent the law from taking its course; and even now they go to trial 
with strong hopes that the proceedings may break down. Friday 
was consumed in an attempt to interpose a fresh delay ; the coun- 
sel for the accused endeavouring to persuade the Court that the 
Jury-list, with some sixty names and more accidentally omitted, 
ought to be set aside, and that the Recorder ought to make out a 
fresh list. The Court refused, on two grounds: it held that the list 
must be taken as it passed from the Recorder to the Sheriff, leaving 
any fault in the Recorder's office to be dealt with by penalty, if 
proved; but it strengthened that decision, which seems quite sufficient 
by itself, with rather an odd argument of expediency—that if the Jury- 
list for 1844 were set aside, it would be productive of serious incon- 
venience to suitors. The Irish Bench seems fruitful in arguments 
of the kind. Monday the 15th came, and the trials were to begin: 
but no—there were more delays. First, Mr. O'Conner, who 
came in civic state, riding in the Lord Mayor's coach, took ten mi- 
nutes to robe and put on his wig; which implies a good deal of 
time spent at the looking-glass. Then the question of the Jury- 
list was raised again, with a colourable ¢!fzreace. When the Jury 
was called, the traversers challenged the panel, on the ground of 
the omission; and now the more modest proposal was made, that 
the Recorder should be required to amend the list by introducing 
the omitted names. Having politely listened to the whole of Fri- 
day’s argument over again, the Bench again refused compliance. 
But the objection was made to subserve to a further and subsidiary 
delay : a separate challenge was made out for each of the travers- 

ers; and not only that, but the documents setting forth the seve- 
ral challenges were not ready ; and the Court actually waited for 
hours while that attornies-work was performed. ‘The Crown- 

lawyers profited a little by the delay, for they retired to cogitate 

over the sample challenge which had been produced: so there the 

Bench sat, passing the time in grumbling to young Sir CoumMan 

O’Locuten, while the attornies’ clerks on one side were scribbling 

and the counsel on the other were pondering. However, that ob- 

struction was at last surmounted. Then came Tuesday, and of 
course more delays. First, two of the accused, two newspaper- 

editors, did not come up to time, and it was proposed to go on 

without them. One of the Judges goodnaturedly suggested to the 

Attorney-General, that in misdemeanour cases, persons under trial 

were sometimes allowed to appear by their attornies—an improper 

licence in criminal proceedings; and the Chief Justice even inti- 

mated that he was satisfied that it should be so! The Court could 

“rub on” very well without a few prisoners more or less; but pre- 

cise Mr. Smiru was inexorable, and the proceedings were staid. 

The Court waited: it waited “a few minutes”—then nearly half 
an hour—then “ four or five minutes”—then the recognizances 

were about to be forfeited—and then the absentees entered, amid 

much laughter. Fun rules paramount in the Irish supreme crimi- 

nal court! That obstacle surmounted, another presented itself. 

Some of the jurors had been remiss on the Monday, and they were 

so again on Tuesday: they were fined. Others claimed exemption 

on the score of ill health; but the traversers’ lawyers struggled 

vigorously to keep the invalids on the Jury, avowedly for the sake 

of the chance that the illness of a juror might put a stop to the 
trial. They succeeded in retaining one old gentleman of seventy-two, 

troubled with rheumatism ; and as protracted sitting and change- 
able weather are bad for rheumatic patients, the traversers have 
reasonable hopes that they may not yet be driven to a verdict. At 
last the way is clear, and the Attorney-General proceeds with his 

statement—that alone occupying nearly two whole days. It may 

be called an “able” statement, though it contains nothing novel, 

brilliant, or ingenious, to relieve its length. He explains the law 

of such conspiracy—some of his authorities telling so patly that 
they seem to be describing this very case; gives a history of the 

















Repeal agitation ; enters by the bye into a controversial discussion 
of Mr. O’Connext’s position that the Act of Union is void, which 
he leaves where he found it ; and brings into a focus all the strong 
points of the monster-meetings and Repeal inuendoes—the drill- 
ing, the display of numbers, the denunciations of “ the Saxon,” 
the threats of foreign aid, the money-levies, and the prophecies 
that ‘something is coming.” Standing by itself, Mr. Smrru’s 
speech seems to foreshadow, as imminent, a rebellion like that of 
1798 ; and it is almost enough to double the number of Irish ab- 
sentees with alarm. Mr. Smiru ceased, and the taking of evidence 
began. 

There has been the expected obligato accompaniment of agitation 
out of doors. Mr. O'Connett scatters abroad his assurances that 
he is ready for martyrdom ; and he is echoed in the solemn sounds 
of mass offered up for his safety. The agitators, making the most 
of their new grievance—the accidental omission of some Roman . 
Catholics from the Jury-list, and the deliberate exclusion of eleven 
more from the reduced Jury-panei—have had a great “aggregate ” 
meeting, at which Mr. O’Connetu figured as a martyr én posse ; 
Mr. Suet, counsel for another “conspirator,” extended his brief 
to attendance at the meeting; another Ex-Minister, Mr. Tuomas 
Wyse, was present and energetic; and Mr. More O’F erRatt con- 
curred by letter. While the trial proceeds, the party friends of the 
accused assume a position at once injured and threatening: the 
trial is to be used in the House of Commons, the House of Com- 
mons is to be used at the trial. 

It is clear that each side will be prepared to beg the question 
against an adverse verdict, whichever way it may fall. The Repeal- 
ers and Liberals would impute it to “a packed Jury,”* a term 
already used with as little decency as appositeness : the Tories would 
impute it to intimidation and the usual vices of “ an Irish Jury”: 
thus, whichever way it go, in Ireland it will be no more than a 
party triumph or defeat; the vanquished party remaining in uncon- 
vinced sulkiness to “ try again.” The prosecution will be really 
tried in England. The reported evidence will be weighed; the 
conduct of the trial, the verdict itself, and the very judgment, will 
form part of the evidence; and from the whole we shall learn 
what is the actual state of the law in Ireland respecting these 
multitudinous and ambiguous agitations—what its bearing on the 
state of the country, It will then be for Parliament to decide 
whether the existi2 law suffices to preserve the internal p -sce or 
not; whether the law must be left as it is or not; and farther, 
whether or not the grievances, which are the causes or the pretexts 
for tempting the law, are to remain untouched. The Legislature 
will have to deal with the law of public safety, and then with the 
whole case of Ireland. 

* “ Yesterday the Irish Law-officers were to swear in their packed Jury for 
the trial of Mr. O'Connell and the other traversers.”—Morning Chronicle, 
Jan. 16; opening of the first leading article. 





The agricultural agitation against the Anti-Corn-law League 
appears to make way, so far as extent of territory and multiplica- 
tion of local societies go; but we miss some of the most imposing 
signs of prosperous activity. The meetings are not attended by 
great crowds—even favourable accounts do not boast of very large 
numbers. The attendance at the meetings seems confined to land- 
owners and farmers: we shrewdly suspect, indeed, that among 
those it is confined to one political party. ‘The working class, the 
real ‘* people,” do not take any share in the agitation; there is not 
even a colourable adhesion of “ Conservative operatives” to the 
cause. Money does not flow very freely into the exchequer. It 
is, with few exceptions, mentioned in very general terms, and ina 
manner that looks as if the promoters of the movement thought 
least said soonest mended” on the subject of pecuniary success. 
But the most formidable deficiency appears to be that of personal abi- 
lity and discretion. When the champions who are put foremost make 
such outrageous blunders about the very nature of the statistics be- 
longing to their own business, and when they place reliance on mon- 
strous and silly imputations against the League, they not only fail 
in their object, but provoke the question, shat can be the value of 
a cause which has only such advocatesas these? When prominent 
persons at these meetings charge the League with incendiary fires, 
repeat the old and stupid mistake that the League mean to beat 
down wages, and that they have avowed their intention of spending 
the new fund of 100,000/. in bribery at elections,—when such mise- 
rable trash is uttered as the revelation which it is the mission of 
the agricultural apostles to make, they merely blazon their own in- 
competency, and disarm their more intelligent advocates in the Me- 
tropolis. There is something unsatisfactory in seeing a question so 
ili discussed on one side. With all our desire to have the corn- 
trade made free, we should like to see the champions of protection 
set forth their own case with more wisdom. 


The French Legitimists have been called to account in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and M. Berryer has spoken; but he made 
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out a poor vindication. His party, he says, have a right to their 
opinion ; they have a right to testify respect for the representative 
of their regrets and their principles; but he denies that they treated 
the Duke of Borpravux as a sovereign prince. M. Guizor an- 
swers, significantly, that the designs of the Legitimists are known, 
and that it was necessary to stamp them at once with reprobation; 
which has been done by the censure of the Chamber. It might 
have been expected that the ostentatious pilgrimage to Belgrave 
Square would be followed up by something more to say for ‘‘ Henry 
of France,” something a little more alarming and imposing, than 
the poor quibbling apologetics of M. Berryer. Feebleness is still 
the characteristic of the party. 

One of those anomalous displays of deference for popular opinion 
coupled with armed repression of popular opinion occurred on 
Saturday, at the inauguration of Moxiirn’s statue. ‘There must 
be something like aféte ; the authorities must perform a part in the 
dramatic scene, and so the Prefect of Paris attends with an oration : 
but a schoolboy émeute is feared, and the monument is invested 
with troops as if the city were besieged or revolted. The Prefect 
made his harangue to the soldiers within his hearing; and the 
majesty of the people was represented by a procession of citizens 
bearing “ immortelles,” that could not make way to the statue. 
They manage these things very oddly in France. 

Finances they manage better just at present; for, without the 
special aid of an income-tax, their Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
achieved a surplus. This is the fruit of peace, as the alarming de- 
ficiency was the fruit of the war-cry and the Turers-Patmerston 
“armed peace.” The lesson will be useful to France, and to Eu- 
rope; for it not only teaches that military people how expensive a 
toy is war, but it teaches the nations that each people profits by 
that quiet good-will which benefits all and affords scope for the pro- 
gress of mankind. 


The Court. 


ANOTHER quiet week hus been varied by going back to Windsor Castle. | 


The Queen and Prince Albert left Claremont, on Tuesday; the Princess 


Royal riding in the same carriage: the Prince of Wales and the suite | 


followed in two other carriages. 

Prince Albert enjoyed the sport of shooting, at Claremont, on Satur- 
day and Monday; on Thursday, at Bagshot; yesterday, in the Castle 
preserves. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce went down to Claremont, to visit the Queen, 
on Saturday, and departed on Monday. Sir Robert and Lady Peel 


oined the circle at the Castle on Wednesday, the Duke and Dutchess | 


of Buckingham on Thursday. 


The Dutchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary arrived at | 


Kew, by way of Calais, Folkestone, and the South-eastern Railway, on 
Tuesday. 
The Duke of Cambridge returned to town, from Burghley, the 


Marquis of Exeter’s seat, on Monday, and visited the Dutchess of | 


Gloucester; dined with the Reverend Dr. Blomberg on Tuesday; and 
repaired to Kew on Wednesday. On Thursday, the Duke and Dutchess 
visited the Dutchess of Gloucester. 


Che Metropolis. 


A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, for the despatch of busi- 
ness. The presentments of the Ward-inquests were delivered, and 
were ordered to be referred to a Committee of the whole Court. The 





consideration of Mr. Wells’s petition against the return of four mem- } 


bers for Farringdon Ward Without was postponed fora month. The 


Court affirmed a resolution to add 400/, to the salary of Commissioner | 


Bullock. 


A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday; when the time | 
was chiefly occupied in appointing the standing Committees for the | 


ensuing year. Mr. R. L. Jones brought up a report from the London 
Bridge Approaches Committee, requiring the sum of 50,000/. to com- 


plete improvements; which was agreed to. Mr. Wells’s petition against | 


the return for Farringdon Without was presented, and laid on the table. 
The accounts of Alderman Gibbs, as Churchwarden of St. Stephen’s 
Waibrook, have been published. They begin in 1825-6, and end in 


1842-3. The auditors declare them to be correct, and find a balance | 


to be due to the Churchwarden of 1,802/, to Easter 1843; which they 
authorize to be paid over to him. The celerity with which the auditors 
completed their voluminous inspection (7) of vouchers, &c. has been 
noted as one of the marvels of the time. 

A meeting was held at the Mansionhouse, on Monday, asa prelimi- 
nary to one of a more public kind, to establish a society for the benefit 
of the distressed needlewomen of London. The Lord Mayor presi- 


ded. Among those present were the Lady Mayoress and two Misses | 


Magnay, Lady and Miss Key, Miss Farebrother, and other ladies; who 
were placed upon the Committee. The nature of the intended charity 
was thus explained by the Lord Mayor— 

“ The object was to find work for as many of the unemployed as possible, 


and to insure to them a fair remuneration for their labour. The work was to | 
consist of children’s clothes and females’ under-garments, manufactured ex- | 


pressly for distribution to the deserving poor. ‘To be supported by subscrip- 
tions ; and all subscribers to receive goods to the amount of their subscriptions, 


for their own distribution ; each article to be marked with the name of the | 


establishment. The amount of each person’s earnings not to exceed nine 
shillings per week. No middle-women nor job-masters to be employed ; so that 
the actual labour may not exceed twelve hours per diem. The Society thus to 
serve two parties at the same time, the needlewomen so employed, and the 
destitute poor.” 

A meeting, principally of Dissenters, was held on Thursday, at the 
King’s Arms in the Poultry, to make arrangements for erecting a mo- 
nument to the memory of Dr. isaac Watts. It was resolved to open a 
subscription. 


The Master of the Rolls gave judgment, on Saturday, in the case of 
the Duke of Brunswick versus the King of Hanover; in which the 
Duke had sought to set aside the instrument executed by the agnati of 
his family, appointing the King as curator of his estates. The King of 
Hanover had filed a demurrer to the bill, denying the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Lord Langdale thought that it must be considered, on the 
whole, that a foreign prince is exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
country in which he may reside; but the immunity of the King of 
Hanover is considerably modified by his duty to the Queen of England: 
so far from renouncing his allegiance, the King bas renewed his oath 
and taken his seat again as an English Peer. Still, the defendant was 
exempt from being sued here in respect for acts done by him as King 
of Hanover, although liable for acts done as a British subject. The 
demurrer therefore was allowed. 

A commission of lunacy was opened on Monday, before Mr. Com- 
missioner Barlow, at the Canonbury Tavern in Islington, to inquire into 
the mental condition of the Princess Catherine Louisa Maria Frances 
Bariatinski, daughter of the late Prince Bariatinski, a Russian noble- 
man. Her mother, the Honourable Frances Neville Dutton, sister of 
the present Lord Sherborne, died at Altona, in 1807, in giving birth to 
the Princess Catherine. The Commission was opposed by the present 
Prince Bariatinski, half-brother to the Princess : it was watched by Lord 
Sherborne, under whose care she has principally resided, and by Lord 
Ducie and the Earl of Carnarvor, who are related to her. Several wit- 
nesses, the medical advisers and chief personal attendants of the Prin- 
cess, were examined. Her conduct first attracted notice in 1829, and 
since that her mind has undergone a gradual decay. Her language 
was frivolous and incoherent ; she destroyed valuable clothes and other 
property ; some letters were read in which she spoke with a childish 
levity about wishing to be married; she would pull up her clothes in 
streets and shops to tie her garters, make faces at people in church, 
smile at gentlemen in the theatre ; and altogether her behaviour was so 
improper that her governess was obliged to keep her apart from other 
ladies. The Commissioner and the Jury visited the Princess at her 





residence in Highbury Grove. They found her crouched down before 
| a fire, which was guarded by a fire-screen; and her idle answers fully be- 

trayed the state of her mind. In person she is tall, and of rather pre- 
| possessing appearance. ‘The Jury pronounced her mind to have been 
unsound since August 1830, 


The Provinces. 


The Anti-League movement in the agricultural districts continues. 
| A meeting of owners and occupiers of land was held at Reigate, on 
| Tuesday; Mr. Neale, the banker, in the chair. Resolutions were 

passed, to oppose the League, and to act with other counties in obtaining 
| better protection for agriculture. Some remarkable statements were 
uttered. Mr. Foskett made this assertion— 

In that county the average value of land was 15s. an acre; but there were 
40,000 acres of land let at 7s. 6d.: and, if they were deprived of protection, 
could they doubt that the whole of this land must go out of cultivation, and 
the tenants be reduced to beggary, and the labourers compelled to become in- 
mates of the workhouses provided for them by the Whigs. 

Mr. Maydwell said, that by alterations of law already made, according 
to Mr. Cobden, sixty millions had been taken from the agriculturists ; 
and as this amount was one-fourth more than the whole estimated rental 
of the kingdom arising from land, it was idle to suppose that any reduc- 
tion in rent could compensate the farmer for the loss he had to sustain. 
He believed that the League had been the occasion of many of the in- 
cendiary fires that had taken place in various parts of the country. 
| Further, he asserted that “an influential member of the League had 

admitted that it was their intention to employ their funds in the election 
| of Members of Parliament.” Here some one cried—‘ By preventing 

bribery.” Mr. Foskett—‘‘ No; to employ them in bribery.” Mr. T. 
| Ellman had a fling apparently at Ministers—* Persons in high station, 
who ought to have supported them, had, for political purposes, turned 
| their backs upon them and given support to those who desired to destroy 
them.” A Committee was appointed to carry out the objects of the 
meeting. 

The Central Committee of the East Suffolk Protective Society met 
in the Crown and Anchor Inn, at Framlingham, on Saturday. About 
| two hundred persons attended—Mr. Moseley, of Glenham House, was 
' in the chair; Lord Rendlesham, M.P., Lord Henniker, M.P., several 

clergymen, and other gentlemen, were present. The meeting unani- 
| mously resolved on an organized opposition to the League. ‘The most 

notable statement was that by Lord Henniker, of his belief that Govern- 
| ment did not entertain any intention to lessen protection at present. He 
wished to support Government to the utmost of his power, but nothing 
whatever should induce him to consent to any alteration in the present 
Corn-law that would diminish the amount of protection. 

The East Sussex Association for the Protection of Agriculture met at 
| the Star Inn, at Lewes, on Tuesday, and undertook to codperate in the 

opposition to the League. Mr. George Darby, the Member for the 
| division of the county, was present, strongly counselling unanimity and 

moderation. 





The Birmingham Journal gives an account of an interesting meeting 
which was held on the 8th instant, at Dee’s Hotel in Birmingham, to 
hear an address from Mr. Hill, the Recorder of the borough, on the 
| treatment of juvenile offenders. Mr. Weston, the Mayor, presided ; 
and Mr. Scholefield, the Member, Captain Moorsom, Mr. J. B. Davies, 
the Coroner, the Reverend J. Garbett, Rural Dean, Alderman James, 
Alderman Van Wart, and other respectable inhabitants, to the number 
of two or three hundred, including several ladies, attended. 

Mr. Hill began by referring to the general state of crime in England 
and Wales: in 1805, the number of committals was 4,763; in 1842, it 
was 31,309, being an increase of sevenfold. In the same period the 
population had increased twofold. If the commitments were to increase 
at the same rate in the next forty years, they would amount to 200,000! 
| There were, however, some circumstances that mitigated the frightful 

appearance of that statement. It included al! offences classed as 
“crimes,” from stealing a pocket-handkerchief to murder; though there 
was no common measure between the two kinds: it would take many 
| thousand cases of pocket-picking to produce so much misery to man- 
kind as one murder. In the same period, crimes of violence had de- 
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creased in number, and those which load the calendars are chiefly crimes 
against property. It is a defect in such tables that they are founded 
altogether on commitments, and are only declared when made the sub- 
ject of prosecution— 

It was a defect in the jurisprudence of this country, that there was no record 
of crime but in connexion with prosecutions. In many countries, where they 
derive their laws from ancient civil code, it was the duty of certain officers to 
institute an inquiry relative to the existence and extent of such and such 
crimes; and by this means they obtained an accurate knowledge of the real state 
of society. In such a country they would be able to compare the state of 
crime at one period with another. At present, in this country, they might be 
led into a great fallacy ; for what they might consider an increase of crime 
might only be an increase of vigilance on the part of the police. He recollected 
that, in two counties which he should not name, great praise had been bestowed 
on them for the absence of crime: the Judges found the gaols empty; and 
white gloves were presented to them in accordance with an ancient practice: 
but those who best knew the counties knew that it was not crime that was 
wanted, but that it was police to detect it that was wanted. It was not the 
harvest of crime, which, as a French writer had well observed, returned with 
greater certainty than the harvest of food, that was wanted. No, it was the 
reapers of that harvest ; and accordingly, when the police was established in 
those two counties, it was found that the inhabitants were not better than 
their neighbours. 

Thus, improvements in police had the effect of swelling the calendars 
and of increasing the appearance of crime. Allowing the expenses of 
prosecutions had a similar tendency. Formerly several offences, such 
as that of pocket-picking, were not punished at law, but were summarily 
disposed of by the people under a kind of Lynch-law— 





Still, after every possible subtraction, it could not be doubted that there was | 


moving in the midst of them, and round about, and encircling them, a criminal 
population of a very large amount in this country,—a population inflicting 
much pain upon all those around them, and suffering still greater evils them- 


selves than they inflicted, and whose own state of wretchedness called for their | 


sympathies and compassion far more than those against whom they had of- 
fended. Perhaps part of the explanation of this state of society might be ac- 
counted for by the rude mode of administering justice in former times, and by 
the state of the law itself, to which their forefathers, as humane men, felt a 
great aversion to subject their fellow-creatures, because their code was formerly 
acode of blood. But now that their feelings ceased to be outraged by spec- 
tacles so revolting to humanity as those formerly exhibited through legal 
unishment, they could only wonder that their forefathers, who were men of 
Conte could endure to live among the infliction of such punishments, 
which they knew were not only useless, but which frustrated the ends for 
which they were intended. 

Here Mr. Hill made some allusion to prison-abnses, and to the re- 
cently-disclosed “ black hole” in the prison of the Birmingham Court 
of Requests. That is, however, an exception to the prisons of England, 
which has been overlooked because it forms no part of the system of 
local government. To return to {the main subject—ihe “ mitigating 
circumstances” still leave an enormous and perhaps increasing amount 
of crime unaccounted for— 

There was a class who might be said to have alienated themselves from 
society. Their rights were not those of the community at large—their shame 
was not that felt by those around him. Right with them was, to live by theft 
and rebbery committed upon their neighbours; shame with them was, to be 
unable to evade detection, or to confess when detected, or to assist in bringing 
their companions to justice. Reputation with them was a long course of crime 
with impunity. That class was a large class, many of whom must be then 
walking about their streets, almost within their hearing. What was to be 
done with that class of the population ? He could not tell. Their condition 
had occupied the attention of the best men, but it was a problem still unsolved. 
All they could hope was that the example of good men might diminish its 
numbers. But it was almost too much to hope that the class could be entirely 
extinguished. Perhaps, when they were inclined to boast of the superiority of 
their unbounded commerce, and when they pointed with so much pride to the 
zeal and energy of their missionaries abroad, it might be wholesome for them 
to reflect that there was a population at their own door who refused to be en- 
riched by their commerce, who despised all offers of kindness, and who had yet 
resisted the most devoted exertions of the ministers of religion. 

The young are apt to fall from the right path, and to become 
amenable to the law. They are not yet entirely contaminated by evil 
associations ; but the question occurs, what is to become of them when 
their term of imprisonment expires? ‘To meet that difficulty, he bad 
acted upon a plan, which he was now to explain— 

When practising at Warwick, he learned the plan from a benevolent body of 
Magistrates, whose worth he could testify, and who had most humanely esta- 
blished an asylum for the benefit of these young persons who had been sent to 
gaol for offences, from which it was hoped they might be reclaimed: from one 
of these benevolent gentlemen the suggestion came, that the master should, if 
possible, be prevailed upon to take back the offender ; and this humane plan was 
suggested by the consideration, that a disposition of forgiveness was by far the 
best for the master, where it would secure for the offender that protection 
which he had forfeited. He soon became impressed with the necessity of 
taking measures to ascertain precisely the working of the system, least the 
natural impulse of the mind, in seeing a suffering child before one, should pre- 
vent him from inflicting that punisiiment which the justice of the country re- 
quited. Every man who filled a situation such as he held would like, if pos- 
sible, to refrain from inflicting pain ; but he knew that he was bound to repress 
crime, notwithstanding the pain to himself. At the end of the year 1841, he 
was enabled, by the zealous codperation of the Police in Birmingham, to establish 
a regular plan by which every master and mistress who humanely took back an 
unfortunate servant, and every boy thus restored, should be visited, to ascertain 
at certain periods how the experiment worked; and he was proud to lay before 
them the result of the experiment for the last two years. ‘The results, if not 
satisfactory, were encouraging. He found that the number of youths 
who had been convicted at the Sessions before him, and who had been 
handed over to their employers, was forty-seven. He found, that out of 
that number, thirty-three had given proof of their contrition—proving 


more or less, according to the time, that an evident improvement was going | 


on in their regard. Of the remainder, three cases are doubtful: and he 
was sorry to say there was no doubt about the remaining eleven—they 
were lost; they had left their masters under circumstances which had brought 
them again either before the Quarter-sessions in this borough or before 
some other court. But here again he was able to say, that, comparing 
that relapsing class with those usually sent to prison, he found that the num- 
ber that came back was very much smaller than those who suffered the punish- 
ment awarded. ‘The fear was, lest this lenity should produce a feeling of im- 
punity: but it should be recollected, that the object of this lenity was one in 
whose favour they could engage the master to undertake a great share of re- 
sponsibility. They must recollect that he had invariably extended this leniency 
With the most solemn assurance, that, if ever the person abused the favour, he 
need never expect the like again, and that he would unquestionably have to 
bear the infliction of the severest terrors of the law. He had felt it bis duty to 





| had been perfectly correct. 





act upon that principle, and had lately inflicted severe punishment where great 
mercy had been abused. On the whole, he called upon them, if they agreed 
with him, to try the experiment whenever they had an opportunity. 

The Reverend J. Garbett moved a resolution expressing entire con- 
currence in Mr. Hill’s suggestion ; which was seconded by Mr. William 
Wills, and carried unanimously, 

In moving a vote of thanks to the Recorder, the Reverend J. A. 
James remarked, that Mr. Hill had provided for the offending youth 
who had been brought before him; but it would be well to anticipate 
his kindness, and not to be too hasty in bringing youthful offenders be- 
fore a court of justice. He had himself tried that principle in the case 
of two youths— 

One had committed a robbery upon his master by stealing his money. The 
fact was communicated to him, and he engaged to intercede with the mas- 
ter; who consented not to prosecute, but naturally refused then to repose 
further confidence in him. Silence, however, was observed. The youth was 
handed over to the kind treatment of a friend; and Mr. James’s special advice 
to this friend was, “ Keep it secret, and we will watch him closely.” They did 
so. He was patient; and soon the youth, thus rescued from inevitable destruc- 
tion, gave convincing proofs of penitence; and he was at that moment in a place 
of trust, serving his master, with thousands of pounds under his care. He was 
a respectable member of society, and the member of a Christian congregation. 
The second case eame under his notice with the same results; only in this 
case there had been many small peculations, He told the master to let no soul 
know it—to keep him under close inspection and moral training: and the re- 
sult was, that he was now a servant of one of the public companies in the town. 

Mr. Hill observed in returning thanks, that he never had any diffi- 
culty in getting employers in humble circumstances of life to extend 
forgiveness to their servants; but he had found some difficulty in pre- 
vailing upon those in higher stations of life to extend the same con- 
sideration to their erring brethren. He was aware that they had greater 
obstacles to the restoration of the offenders to their establishments ; 
still those obstacles were not insurmountable, and he hoped he should 
see that the more wealthy employers and manufacturers would not be 
outdone by those below them. 

Mr. Scholefield moved a vote of thanks to those humane individuals 
who had taken back their servants after conviction. The motion was 
seconded by Captain Moorsom, and supported by Alderman James ; 
who remarked, that, as a Magistrate, he had often heard the question 
asked on the bench, when a young offender was brought up, ‘“‘ Why 
bring that little boy here? why not try to reclaim him?” At the re- 
quest of the Recorder, one of the masters who had taken back his 
servant after punishment, now gave testimony of the happy result— 

The first act of the boy, after his release, was to call on him and thank him 
for what he had done; and he then saw the seeds of reformation in him. He 
then gave the boy good advice, and took him into his service: since that, his 
conduct had been most exemplary, and he had no doubt he would make a very 
useful member of society. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Weston, thé 
Chairman of the meeting. 





We see incendiary fires mentioned at Eastry in Kent, Great Barford 
in Bedfordshire, and Bedminster ia Gloucestershire. 

At Stafford, on Saturday, was executed Sarah Westwood, for murder. 
She had formed an illicit connexion with one Phillips; and to free 
herself, she had poisoned her husband with whom she had lived for 
twenty years. Before her execution, she asked to see her sister and 
her sister’s husband ; and two persons came accordingly: but the man 
was discovered to be Phillips, and the Goveruor of the prison prevented 
the interview ; at which the woman was much grieved. She was ina 
panic of horror at the time of her death. 


IRELAND. 

Attempts to delay the State trials were kept up to the last. In the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, on Friday, Mr. Moore, one of the traversers’ 
counsel, moved that the panel of Special Jurors struck in the case be 
quashed ; that a mandamus issue to the Recorder, commanding him to 
place on the Jury-list the names of 27 persons who had been omitted, 
and whose claim had been allowed by him; that a new Sheriff's list be 
made out; and that until the Jury be struck from that amended list, the 
trial be postponed to the Ist February 1844. This application was made 
on the strength of an affidavit by Mr. Pierce Mahony. Wherever the 
mistake had occurred, Mr. Moore said, there was no ground for imputing 
any error whatever to the High Sheriff’s department. He added, in 
reply to Mr. Justice Burton, that the nerson making the affidavit al- 
leged a corrupt suppression of the names; but they did not ascribe the 
misconduct to any particular persor. I: had been ascertained that 
fifteen persons, in four parishes, admitted by the Recorder, and all 
Roman Catholics, had been omitted in the Sheriff's list; and twelve 
more, in other parishes, also Roman Catholics, had been omitted. The 
Attorney-General opposed the motion ; and he read an affidavit by Mr. 
Kemmis, the Crown Solicitor, who stated his belief that there was no 
just ground for supposing that an impartial Jury could not be obtained 
and chosen from the Jury-panel for 1844. The Attorney-General said, 
it was strange, if it were true that sixty-three names had been omitted, 





| of whom only twelve or fourteen were Roman Catholics, that Mr, Mahony 


| had not so stated. 


What could be the meaning of making it appear 
that all the omitted names were Roman Catholic, but to create an unjust 
excitement and a feeling against the Law-oflicers of the Crown? He 
went on to describe the process of striking the Jury; said that, ac- 
cording to his belief, all the Jurors stated to be struck off as Roman 
Catholics—at least ten or eleven of them—were subscribers to the funds 
of the “ Loyal National Repeal Association”; and contended that the 
Crown was not called upon to postpone a trial when its own conduct 
In supporting the motion, Mr, Whiteside 


| read a letter, written by Mr. Archer, Clerk of the Peace, by desire of 


| the Recorder, explaining how the omission had oceurred : 





Mr. Mag- 
rath, who acted as Registrar to the Recorder, prepared the classified list 
from the original parish-lists; the lists being on separate shects, one, 
containing the names of traders worth 5,000/. in Audeon’s Ward, acci- 
dentally dropped from the remainder; Mr. Magrath did not discover 
the omission until after the matter had been brought before the public 
and the Recorder had ordered an investigation, when the dropped list 
was found in the inner room of the Clerk of the Peace Office. Mr. 
Sheil, who appeared for Mr, John O'Connell, observed, that the Attor- 
ney-General was mistaken in supposing that all the Roman Catholics 
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struck off the list were Repealers. The Attorney-General objected to 
such statements being made not on affidavit. Mr. Sheil said he would 
fee] much pleasure in complying with the suggestion thus conveyed. 

The Chief Justice stated, that the whole Court were unanimous in re- 
jecting the application, which was against principle and against reason. 
The charges had been made in general terms, against no individual. He 
could understand that misconduct might have taken place which would 
call for investigation, (and in that case, said Mr. Justice Perrin sub- 
sequently, punishment would be the proper course) ; but now, the Court 
was called upon to quash the Jury-panel for 1844, after all the proceedings 
required by law had been completed. If that were done, every suitor 
who might, during the year, have a cause to be tried by the panel as it 
now stood, would be injuriously affected. The application, therefore, 
was refused. 

On Saturday, the Attorney-General applied for an order, that if the 
trial lasted after the end of term, the whole period of its duration, up 
to next term, should be considered part of Hilary term. The Chief 
Justice doubted if the order was necessary, as, in the case of a trial at 
bar, the vacation was taken to be part of the term; and Mr. Justice 
Perrin thought that the order would have a tendency to protract the 
trial. The Attorney-General contended, that the order, if not neces- 
sary, was advisable, as making all safe against objection; and that it 
would have a tendency to shorten the trial, as an early day fixed for its 
termination would hold out a bonus to the other side to protract it and 
throw it over that day. Eventually, the order was granted. 

On Monday there was another delay, though it was fully expected 
that the trial would commence on that day. The Court, which is 
scarcely capable of holding three hundred persons, was at an early hour 
crowded with barristers and spectators, including a few ladies. The 
principal traverser arrived at the Four Courts soon after ten o’clock, in 
an unusual procession, consisting of twenty-four carriages, headed by 
the City Marshal: the Lord Mayor, in his state-carriage, conveyed Mr. 
O'Connell and his son John to the place of trial; in other carriages 
rode the Liberal members of the Town-Council in their robes, the 
Reverend Dr. O'Connell, the Lord Mayor’s Chaplain, and the Reverend 
Dr. Doyle, the Liberator’s Chaplain. Mr. O'Connell entered the Court 
leaning upon the arm of his son John and the Lord Mayor. Among 
the persons then present were Major Magennis, Aide-de-Camp to Lord 
De Grey; Mr. A’Court, Secretary to Lord Eliot ; Mr. Recorder Shaw ; 
Mr. Hamilton, M.P.; and Mr. A. Bushe, an artist, sketching. A 
Government reporter sat at the Solicitor’s table. All the Judges 
were on the bench—namely, the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Burton, 
Mr. Justice Crampton, and Mr. Justice Perrin. The counsel for 
the Crown were—the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Sergeant 
Warren. Mr. Brewster, Queen’s counsel, Mr. Martley, Queen’s coun- 
sel, Mr. Freeman, Queen’s counsel, and Messrs. Holmes, Smyley, 
Baker, and Napier. The counsel for the traversers were—Mr. Moore, 
Queen’s counsel, Mr. Henn, Queen’s counsel, Mr. Whiteside, Queen’s 
counsel, Mr. M’Donagh, Queen’s counsel, Mr. Monahan, Queeu’s 
counsel, Mr. Fitzgibbon, Queen’s counsel, Sir Coleman O’Loghlen, 
and Messrs. O'Hagan, O'Hea, Close, and Perrin. The Crown Solicitor 
and his assistants, and Messrs. Mahony, Cantwell, Gartland, and Forde, 
the attornies for the traversers, were also present. The traversers were 
called into Court—namely, Daniel O'Connell, John O’Connell, John 
Gray, Thomas Steele, Richard Barrett, the Reverend Thomas Tierney, 
Charles Gavin Duffy, Thomas Matthew Ray, and the Reverend Peter 
James Tyrrell. Mr. Cantwell formally announced the death of Mr. 
Tyrrell. Mr. O'Connell obtained leave to robe himself, and reappeared 
in his wig and robes. 

Proclamation was then made fora Jury. Some gentlemen did not 
appear; some sent or handed in certificates of ill health; and two gen- 
tlemen made statements that their Christian names were improperly set 
down. Fines of 50/. were inflicted on all of the defaulters except one 
who had sent an affidavit of ill health. 

3efore the Jury were sworn, Sir Coleman O'Loghlen, on the part of 
Daniel O'Connell, challenged the array, on the ground of the irregu- 
larities in the preparation of the Jury-lists which had already been so 
amply discussed. Sir Coleman stated that the challenges of the other 
traversers were identically the same, and would be handed in very 
shortly. While they were preparing, the Crown counsel retired to 
consider Mr. O’Connell’s challenge: they left the court at a quarter 
past eleven, and returned at one o’clock ; but still no more challenges 
were ready. The Chief Justice complained to Sir Coleman O’Logblen 
of the time consumed by want of documents to be handed in by the 
traversers. They were not produced till a quarter to two o’clock. The 
Attorney-General then demurred to the challenge; which was tanta- 
mount to asserting that the allegations of the challenge, if true, were 
not sufficient in law to authorize the Court in quashing the panel. This 
raised the very question debated on Friday ; which was argued all over 
again. at great length. The Solicitor-General showed that the effect of 
allowing the motion must be, either to throw the trials over till January 
next, or to restore the Jury-list of 1843, which had been so strongly 
condemned by the traversers themselves. The arguments being closed, 
Mr. Moore proposed that the panel should at once be referred back to the 
Recorder, to make out a new panel from his own lists; the trial to go on 
immediately afterwards. The Attorney-General could not consent toa 
notoriously illegal act; for the Recorder had no power to do what was 
proposed; and he expressed some surprise that Mr. Moore should 
make such a proposition, which would render illegal every trial 
that might take place on the panel for 1844. Mr. Moore declared 
that he had been misconceived ; that his proposition was made in per- 
fect good faith; and in making it, he did that which he thought 
could be done without displaying the degree of impropriety or pro- 
fessional ignorance which Mr, Smith had thought proper to impute. 
Here there was some applause in the gallery; and the Attorney-Ge- 
neral observed that if it were renewed he should ask the Court to 
make the gallery be cleared. The Judges pronounced their decision 
seriatim. The Lord Chief Justice observed, that over the Itecorder, 
within his own jurisdiction, the Court of Queen’s Bench had no con- 
trol, unless fraud or malversation were charged against him, which it 
was not; and therefore the Court must accept the panel as it came from 
the Sheriff. He condemned the proposition made by Mr. Moore, as 
tending to open the door for ruinous delays of justice. Mr. Justice 
3urton and Mr. Justice Crampton concurred with the Lord Chief 











Justice. Mr. Justice Perrin, with some doubt, dissented: he consi- 
dered the duties of a Recorder in the preparation of the Jury-lists to be 
ministerial ; and he thought that if the list prepared by the Sheriff were 
discovered to be wrong, there must be a remedy, and that the Re- 
corder ought to go to the Sheriff and call upon him to substitute the 
real for the corrupt list. The demurrer was of course allowed, in ac- 
cordance with the decision of a majority; and the Court adjourned at 
half-past seven, without swearing the Jury. 

The Court resumed at ten o’clock on Tuesday morning. Mr. O’Con- 
nell arrived in his private carriage; but appeared in his wig and gown, 
as before. When the traversers were called, all answered to their 
names except Mr. Duffy and Mr. Barrett. It was stated for Mr. Duffy, 
that he was ill when he left the court on the previous evening ; and for 
Mr. Barrett, that he lived four miles from town! The Court did not 
admit these excuses, but consented to wait a few minutes for the appear- 
ance of the missing traversers. Meanwhile, their attornies pro- 
posed to put in an appearance for them, undertaking that the clients 
should consent to what occurred in their absence. Mr. Justice Cramp- 
ton observed, that in misdemeanour cases the parties were some- 
times allowed to appear by their attornies. Only by favour of the 
Crown, said the ready Attorney-General: in this case, if the irregu- 
larity were permitted, it might be renewed during the proceedings; 
and if the parties were allowed to appear by their attornies, perhaps 
they could not be identified hereafter. Twenty-five minutes having 
elapsed, the Court again inquired for the traversers, and again con- 
sented to wait a little longer. Four or five minutes more passed, and 
then Mr. Henn renewed the proposal made by the attornies. The 
Chief Justice referred him to the Attorney-General ; saying—“ It is 
the Attorney-General whom you are to satisfy : I am quite satisfied.” 
Mr. Smith stuck to his refusal. At length the patience of the Court 
was exhausted: Mr. Duffy and Mr. Barrett were once more called, 
and they entered the Court; Mr. Barrett appearing, amid great laugh- 
ter, just as his recognizances were about to be forfeited. He apologized 
for his absence, and said that it had been caused by a sickness in his 
family. The Chief Justice warned him to be more punctual next day. ; 

In the mean time, the no less tedious process of calling the Jury had 
been going on. Some defaulters were fined; others were excused on 
the score of ill health; but Captain Roper, who pleaded that he was 
seventy-two years of age, and infirm, was compelled to serve. The 
pleas for excuse on account of ill health were opposed by the traversers’ 
counsel ; and in Captain Roper’s case it was contended that he ought to 
have applied to the Recorder to strike him from the Jury-list on the 
score of superannuation. At length twelve gentlemen were sworn: 
these are their names—James Hamilton, foreman; Edward Roper, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Francis Faulkner, John Croker, Henry Flynn, Henry 
Thompson, Anston Floyd, John Rigby, Robert Hanna, William Long- 
field, William Ord. 

Mr. Napier opened the pleadings with a formal exposition of the in- 
dictment and its several counts; and then the Attorney-General rose to 
state the case. He first described the nature of the charge against the 
defendants— 

In the words of the indictment, the traversers stood accused of having “con 
spired and confederated together to raise and create discontent and disaffection 
among her Majesty’s subjects, and to excite them to hatred and contempt of 
the government and constitution of the realm as by law established, and to 
unlawful and seditious opposition to the said government and constitution ! 
and to stir up hatred, jealousy, and ill-will between different classes of her 
Majesty's subjects; and especially to promote among her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland feelings of ill-will and hostility towards and against her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in England; and toexcite discontent and disaffection in the Army ; and to 
cause large numbers of persons to meet together, at different times and at 
different places, for the unlawful purpose of obtaining, by means of the intimi- 
dation to be thereby created, and by means of the exhibition and demonstration 
of great physical force at such meetings, changes and alterations in the govern- 
ment, laws, and constitution of this realm as by law established ; and particu- 
larly, by those means to bring about and accomplish a dissolution of the legis- 
lative union between Great Britain and Ireland; and also by means of inflam- 
matory and seditious publications to intimidate Parliament, and thereby bring 
about changes and alterations in the laws and constitution of this realm as now 
by law established ; and to bring into hatred and disrepute the tribunals esta- 
blished for the administration of the law therein, and to assume and usurp the 
prerogative of the Crown in the establishment of courts for the administration 
of the law.” 

He proceeded to explain the offence of conspiracy in the legal accep- 
tation ; citing various received authorities. Conspiracy is a combina- 
tion and agreement by persons to do some illegal act or acts, or to effect 
some legal purpose by illegal means. It is not necessary to prove that 
two parties came together and actually agreed to a common design; 
but it might be inferred from their pursuing a common object and re- 
sorting to common means. In the case of the Queen versus Murphy, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge observed— 

“ T ought also to tell you, that by finding the defendants guilty you will not, 
as has been said, affect the right of petitioning. It is not wrongful to as- 
semble in a public meeting to petition Parliament against that which is alleged 
to be a public grievance ; neither is it unlawful to refuse payment of the church- 
rate in money, and to leave the collector to obtain payment by taking the 
goods of the party, as is constantly done in the case of the Quakers: but it is 
unlawful, by means like those charged in this indictment, to prevent those 
rates being levied on the goods of the party. It is not necessary that it should 
be proved that those defendants met to concoct this scheme, nor is it necessary 
that they should have originated it. If a conspiracy be already formed, and a 
person joins it afterwards, he is equally guilty.” 

The act of either party is considered to be done by the rest, and is 
evidence against the rest. In the case of the King versus York, Mr. 
Justice Rooke instructed the Jury, that if the defendant went beyond 
the mere purpose of enlightening the minds of the people upon specu- 
lative points, to excite a spirit of discontent and sedition, or even if his 
speeches had that tendency, he must take the consequences. In 1819, 
in the case of the King versus Hunt, Mr. Justice Bayley said, alluding 
to “ drilling ”— 

“ If the object of the drilling is to secure the attention of the persons drilled 
to disaffected speeches, and give confidence by an appearance of strength to 
those willing to join them, that would be illegal; or, if they were to say, ‘ We 
will have what we want, whether it is agreeable to law or not’—a meeting for 
that purpose, however it may be masked, if it is really for a purpose of that 
kind, is illegal.” 

Mr. Smith proceeded— 

He should be told, forsooth, that the meetings dispersed peaceably. Why, 
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the dispersion of those meetings peaceably, and the intention that they should 
disperse peaceably, was one of the most aggravated parts of the whole pro- 
ceeding. The multitude were peaceable, because the parties knew that the 
time had not arrived for an outbreak. “ The hour of England's infirmity was 
to be Ireland’s opportunity!” That was the language of one of the traversers. 
«“ Wait—will you be ready to come when we call you? You must wait till the 
time arrives.” If that course were not adopted, the conspiracy would necessa- 
rily be broken up at a much earlier period ; because part of the conspiracy was, 
to have the organization complete from North to South and from East to 
West: then the signal was to be given. Therefore it was that those meetings 
peaceably dispersed. “ Others again might go there,” as Lord Tenterden said, 
“ who meditated mischief at some future time, when those drilled, who up to 
this period had been without arms, might have arrived at a further stage in 
military discipline.” In another part of his judgment Lord Tenterden said, 
“ When we consider that these country-people came marching in this way 
through the town of Manchester, bearing flags and banners inscribed with 
mottoes, not merely containing high-sounding words, as the lecsned counsel 
would infer, (for the Court cannot so view them,) but inscriptions of * No Corn- 
laws,’ ‘Better die like freemen than be sold like slaves,’ and various other 
expressions of defiance, it is manifest there was an avowed intention to 
insult those who were intrusted with the administration of justice and 
the laws; and, if possible, by a show of numbers, to overawe and prevent 
them from interfering with the object their leader might be supposed 
to have had.” Mr. Justice Bayley followed in giving judgment, and 
said, “It appears by the evidence in this case that the meeting was com- 

sed of an immense number of persons—a very large portion of physical 
strength. It appears on the evidence in the case, that there was an eleva- 
tion, from which elevation persons would bave an opportunity of making 
speeches ; and it appeared also, that among other persons there was one who 
had no particular connexion with the place, and who had come from a consi- 
derable distance for the purpose of communicating his sentiments to that large 
body of people which was assembled at that place; and he might, by the inti- 
mations which he then made, give to that physical force so assembled a direc- 
tion which might operate either in perfect innocence or with a great degree of 
danger to the public peace.” Were they to be told, and was it consistent with 
what the learned Judge laid down, that they might have hundreds and thou- 
sands of persons assembled, whose course of proceeding was to be regulated b 
the direction which they might receive from any individual who might tell 
them to separate peaceably—who might do so for the purpose of carrying out 
further the designs of his conspiracy, aware that the organization was not com- 
plete, reserving the withdrawal of the mask which concealed his design until the 
time arrived for doing so? He denied that the circumstance of their being 
peaceable or ending peaceably, when they were assembled together under the 
control of any one man, who might give them one direction or another, was 
consistent with the law of the land; and he should ever hold so until he heard 
the contrary authoritatively laid down. 

The Attorney-General next applied himself to the facts of the case : 
and he began the history of the Repeal agitation with the Association 
established by Mr. O'Connell soon after the Emancipation Act, in 1829 ; 
suppressed by a proclamation of Earl Grey’s Government in January 1831. 
He cited Lord Althorp’s declaration against Repeal in 1831—when he 
said that “civil war itself would be preferable to the dismemberment 
and destruction of the empire ’’; King William’s speech from the Throne 
in 1833, asking for “such additional powers as might be found neces- 
sary in Ireland for controlling and punishing the disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace, and for preserving and strengthening the Legislative Union 
between the two countries”; Lord John Russell’s declaration against 
Repeal in the debate on the address replying to that speech; the Co- 
ercion Act; the rejection of Mr. O’Connell’s motion for Repeal, by 523 
to 38, in 1834, showing the fixed determination of the Legislature. In 
1838, Mr. O'Connell established the ‘“‘ General Association,” which had 
for one of its objects, as was the case in every association that had been 
formed by Mr. O'Connell, the collection of money, or, as it was then 
called, “ Justice-rent.” In 1838, the Precursor Association was formed ; 
in February 1840, the Repeal Association. Mr. Smith minutely ex- 
plained the organization of that society, composed of “Associates” 
paying 1s., “ Members” paying or collecting 20s., and “ Volunteers.” 
He produced Repeal cards, engraved with the names of battles in which 
the Irish triumphed over Danes or English, and other anti-Euglish allu- 
sious; with the declaration of the Dungannon Volunteers in 1782, that 
the Union was illegal; and Mr. Saurin’s declaration, “ You may make 
the Union a law, but you cannot make it binding on conscience.” They 
would, he dared say, in the course of that case hear extracts, not only 
from a speech of Mr. Saurin, but also from Lord Plunket, and the late 
Lord Chief Justice of that Court: but the defendants, in using them, 
never added that those speeches were delivered by those illustrious 
personages as Members of the Irish House of Commons, and never after 
the Act of Union was carried, Mr. Smith described the provisions for 
sending the Repeal newspapers to towns contributing certain amounts 
of “rent”; and observed that it was by means of a newspaper, LZ’ Ami 
du Peuple, that the minds of the people at the time of the French Revo- 
lution were poisoned against the Government there; and that in this coun- 
try, in 1798, the same effect was produced by the publication known asthe 
Press. He alluded to the Pilot’s report of the Repeal declarations by Mr. 
Robert Tyler, son of President Tyler, as tantamount to an irresistible 
demand for Repeal by ‘‘ the United States,” “ with ker President at her 
head.” He now came to the monster-meetings ; beginning with that at 
Trim, on the 16th March 1843, where Mr. O'Connell descanted on Ire- 
land’s capabilities to fling a Russian or any other “ foreign invader” into 
the sea, and disenthral the land of its oppressors,—the “ foreign invader ” 
evidently meaning the “Saxon foreigner.” Mr. Smith described the 
multitudinous assemblages at the Repeal meetings; the drilling and 
military array of the multitudes attending ; which had their precedent in 
the Manchester meetings in 1819, and in the Irish proceedings of 1797, 
the year before the rebellion. At Trim, Mr. Barrett called on the 
people “to be tranquil, resolved, and well-organized ; because, when 
England wanted their services, Ireland had but to stamp her foot and 
be free.” Mr. O'Connell, looking at the multitude around him, asked, 
“Would they consent to be everlasting slaves? They would answer, 
‘No’; and he would join in the response and say, ‘I shall either be in 
my grave or be a freeman.’” Did they recollect the observation of 
Lord Tenterden, in which he adverted to the inscription on banners in 
speaking of the illegality of associations ?—“ Better to die like a free- 
man than to be sold like a slave.” Mr. Smith quoted more such say- 
ings ; and remarked, that during the whole of the last session of Parlia- 

ment not a petition was sent up from these meetings,—though he be- 
lieved that recently there had been a great activity in purchasing parch- 
ment in order to get rid of that notorious fact. He next quoted a 





poem from the ation newspaper, beginning ‘‘ Who fears to speak of 
Ninety-eight ? "—a single specimen of a whole volume of inflammatory 
matter; then a prose paper from the Wation, headed “Something is 
coming,” in which the writer said, that if England had not made con- 
cessions in 1783, a “ Rochambaud or a Lafayette would have landed 
on the coasts, and a half campaign would have seen an independent 
Irish flag waving over the Castle”; and another paper, called “ Our 
Nationality.” He regretted to observe the part that Temperance bands 
took at the great meetings: the leaders in 1798 mede sobriety a 
part of their system. He quoted Mr. O’Connell’s celebrated speech 
at Mallow, in which he said, “they may trample on my body, 
but it will be my dead body”; and the assertion that the Queen 
might issue writs to summon an Irish Parliament. He cited 
the Act of Union, to show that that could not be done unless 
the Act were void; and asked if any counsel on the other side 
would say that it was void? [Mr. O’Connell—“ Yes.”] At Donny- 
brook the people were particularly exhorted to peace. Physical force was 
only to be made use of in the first instance, for the purposes of organ- 
ization, which was afterwards to be made available to “ make Ireland 
a nation again, and strike off the dominion of the foe and the fo- 
reigner” ; which meant a repeal of the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, Great Britain being the foe and the foreigner. At the same 
meeting, Mr O'Connell adverted to certain monies sent from America 
on the 4th July, the anniversary of American independence. 

At five o’clock, the Attorney-General stopped, and proposed an ad- 
journment. 

Some discussion arose as to the disposal of the Jury. Eventually, 
they were allowed to go to their homes; it being understood that they 
should avoid all communication on the subject of the trial—Mr. Rigby 
volunteering the promise, that if any attempt were made to commu- 
nicate with him he should disclose it to the Court. | 

On Wednesday morning, the Court assembled, without hindrance or 
default, at ten o'clock ; and the Attorney-General resumed his chrono- 
logical account of the Repeal agitation. As he proceeded, the main in- 
cidents which he detailed became more familiar to the recollection of 
every newspaper-reader, and the most striking quotations from speeches 
have appeared at the time in our columns. Instead, therefore, of even 
tracing the thread of the discourse, we shall merely mention the 
newest matters and the heads, to indicate the points relied upon in sup- 
port of the prosecution. He took up the narrative at the meeting of 
Baltinglass, on the 6th August; where Mr. O'Connell called on every 
man determined to meet him there again, when he should require him 
to hold up a hand; boasting of the irresistible because peaceable multi- 
tude that he should soon have. It was not unimportant to inquire what 
was the effect upon those who heard these inflammatory addresses— 

He was in a position to prove the observations of some of those assembled 
thousands. One man was heard to declare, “ We are determined to get Re- 
peal, as we arc all sober, and shall not be put down as we were in 1798.” An- 
other observed, “ Let us wait with patience for a few months; the time is 
nigher than you think: Ireland was trampled on, but it shall be no longer so.” 
Others exclaimed, they would turn out to a man and fight for Repeal. Others, 
that they would and should have Repeal, and that this part of the country 
would die to a man, but that they were afraid of the sea-side fellows not stand- 
ing to them; and that Father Lawler told them in the chapel it was too far 
gone now; and that they should get it, but not without blood being shed. 
Some persons among the lower orders were_heard.to say, that if they were not 
sure of getting it, there would not be a blow of work done in Ireland, and that 
the people would rise toa man. Others contradicted this, saying the people 
did not intend to raise disturbance, but that the only way they wanted to get 
their rights was by peace; but that on being refused that, foreign powers were 
to strike the blow. 

At the Baltinglass dinner, Mr. O’Connell remarked, that the blood- 
less revolution which hurled the tyrant Espartero from power was 
effected by the army and the nation; and he contrasted the position of 
sergeants in the Spanish army, to whom promotion was open, with that 
of sergeants in the British service. Six days after appeared a long 
paper in the Nation, headed ‘ March of Nationality,” boasting of the 
growing strength of the Repealers in money, numbers, and organi- 
zation, and mentioning the future appointment of “ Arbitrators.” At 
the Tara meeting, on the 15th August, the numbers were variously 
estimated at 100,000 to 1,000,000. ‘The spot was selected as the scene 
of the defeat of those engaged in the rebellion of 1798— 

Actually hundreds—he might, he believed, say thousands—of persons were 
seen upon their knees, plucking a wild plant growing over the graves of those 
who fell in the rebellion, and who were buried there, (a wild geranium, with a 
red leaf,) under an impression which these poor people had that the colour of 
the leaf arose from the slaughter of those who fell there. 

At this meeting Mr. O'Connell quizzed the Duke of Wellington’s 
military preparations; complimented the Army—“ the bravest army in 
the world”; recited the legend of the Limerick women; propounded 
his plan by which the Queen was at once to summon an Irish Parlia 
ment; and exhorted the people to keep out of the Petit Sessions Court 
and attend the “ Arbitrators” Courts, This project, said Mr. Smith, 
was decidedly illegal; and perhaps the more so because it was adopted 
in consequence of the exercise of the Crown’s prerogative in dismiss- 
ing Magistrates who had attended Repeal meetings. Mr. Smith subse- 
quently recurred to this subject more than once ; tracing the formation 
of the Arbitration Courts according to the plan introduced by Dr. Gray 
at the Repeal Association; but he mentioned no new facts. At the 
Tara dinner, Dr. Gray boasted that the Irish press was a political press 
—‘ its politics were those of Ireland.” Mr. O'Connell alluded to 
“the might that slumbers in a peasant’s right arm,” multiplied by 
600,000 or 750,000 (taken as the numbers at the meeting): he said, 
“ while I live, that outbreak will not take place; but sooner or later ”— 
“the day will come when they will rue their want of policy, and 
will weep, perhaps in tears of blood, for their want of considera- 
tion”; and he boasted that “no general ever had an army more 
submissive to his commands than the people of Ireland are to the 
wishes of a single individual.” At Roscommon, he said, “the man 
who drinks may elevate his courage for atime,” but he commended 
“the steady slow step and the regular march of ,the Teetotalers ”— 
“ there is not an army in the world that would fight with my Irish Tee- 
totalers: Teetotalism therefore is the foundation-stone of the edifice of 
Irish liberty.” Oa the 22d August, Mr. O'Connell produced, at a meet- 
ing of the Repeal Association, his plan “for the renewed action of the 








Irish Parliament”; and on the 26th, the Nation contained a paper in 
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which it was declared that “ resistance to the Union has become a duty.” 
On the 4th September, divers monies were received from several places 
in the United States; and then. Mr. O'Connell attacked the recent 
Queen’s Speech on proroguing Parliament, to which he afterwards 
produced a counter-manifesto. In his remarks introducing this docu- 
ment, he spurned the charges in the Speech against the Repealers, as 
being “false as hell”; treating the Speech, however, as emanating from 
the Ministers only. On the same day, Mr. O'Connell suggested a plan, 
reserved for an emergency, by which the people of Ireland might leave 
the harvest uncut and abstain from the use of exciseable commodi- 
ties; a plan, said Mr. Smith, projected in 1797, to embarrass the 
Government. Mr. O'Connell then propounded his scheme for the 
assembling of a Preservative Society—three hundred gentlemen, 
from places to be represented in the Irish Parliament; but 
shielded from the character of delegates by each paying 1001, and 
meeting ‘ accidentally ” to dine with Mr. O'Connell; as if it were 
possible by any such contrivance to conceal the true character of the 
assemblage! Mr. Smith quoted from the Pilot a letter by “ Richard 
Power, P.P.,” on “the duty of a soldier,” declaring that the soldier 
ought to fight against the enemies of his country, but that he was not 
bound to obey if ordered to go beyond that rule, or “ enter upon a war 
of plunder or oppression against an unoffending people”; with other 
papers speaking in terms of compassion, if not approval, of Jubee, a 
soldier who shot Adjutant Roberts on Mackay, and of M‘Manus, who 
dropped dead at drill. He mentioned the Loughrea meeting, where 
Mr. O'Connell dilated on his physical power. The Clifden meeting, 
where Dr. Gray boasted of the “ troops of peasant cavalry,” and Mr. 
O’Connell asked the people if they did not “ hate Saxon tyranny as much 
as the natives of other parts of Ireland?” Lismore, where he said, 
‘““ If you were wanted by me tomorrow would you come?” The Rath 
of Mullaghmast, where a handbill was handed about, giving “ A full 
and true account of the dreadful slaughter and murder at Mul- 
laghmast, on the bodies of 400 Roman Catholics”; which docu- 
ment concluded by saying that “England was doing in India what 
was formerly perpetrated in that country, aud she should also deserve 
to be subdued, if Irishmen were cowardly enough to give her the oppor- 
tunity.” Here a crown, corresponding with an Irish gold crown pre- 
served in the College Museum, was placed on Mr. O’Connell’s head; 
and the resolutions called the “ Leinster Declaration of Repeal,” were 
passed, pledging those present “ individually and collectively, to follow 
bis guidance under any and every circumstance that may arise ; and, 
come weal or wo, never to desert the constitutional standard of Repeal 
which he has raised.” At the subsequent dinner, Mr. John O'Connell, 
in toasting the Queen, said—* Her Ministers may fix her throne amidst 
bloody fields, and blaziug cities, and slaughtered corpses. Let them 
take care that the ruddiest stream flowing might not be their own blood, 
and the brightest and fiercest flame might not be from the stronghold 
from which they now insult the Irish people.” Mr. Barrett and 
Dr. Gray were also speakers at the dinner. At a meeting of the Re- 
peal Association, on the 3d October, a letter was read from the Chair- 
man of the Town Commissioners of Loughrea, (a municipal body,) in 
which the writer said that it had been determined to expel from the 
number of Commissioners two or three ‘‘ recusants”—persons who 
refused to join the Repeal Association! Mr. Steele here delivered the 
speech, Mr. Bond Hughes’s report of which had been the subject of 
controversy: Mr. Smith challenged the traversers to produce their own 
reporters in evidence. Mr. Smith had now come down to the Clontarf 
meeting—the order for the “‘ Repeal cavalry,” advertised in the Nu- 
tion—the suppression of the meeting by proclamation; and the meet- 
ing held instead at Culvert’s Theatre, on the 9th October. Here 
most of the traversers were present, and a resolution was passed, 
“That no power on earth, but the Queen, Lords, and Commons 
of Ireland, had power or authority to make our laws”; a reso- 
lution similar to one proposed in 1782, when, however, Ireland 
had a separate Parliament. The order for Repeal cavalry was 
treated by Mr. O'Connell as a quiz, not worth attention; but 
the advertisement was not withdrawn, only the word “ troops” 
was alteredto “groups,” and the words “ officer,” “ muster,” “ parade,” 
and others, were omitted. In conclusion, Mr. Smith maintained 
that his statement made out the charge which he had quoted 
from the indictment. He admitted that, although an ultimate outbreak 
was at times alluded to, the meetings were not intended to end in out- 
rage; but he contended, from a review of the entire case, that it was 
intended more to carry out the principle of intimidation, and to compel 
Government to take measures under the control and pressure of the 
multitude. 

The Court adjourned at five o'clock; to begin hearing the evidence 
at ten o'clock next day. 


The Dublin World states the name of the two “traitors” who are 
undersiood to have disclosed to Government the secrets of the Repeal 
Association: one is a Mr. Arkins, son of “ Tom Arkins,” the Mace- 
bearer of the Corporation, and, we believe, Mr, O’Connell’s tailor; the 
other is Mr. Green, a Liverpool Repeal Warden. 

Ono Sunday, mass was offered up at Ennis and in the adjoining pa- 
rishes, for the safety of Mr. O'Connell during the State trials. 

Once Drum has been committed to Omagh Gaol for sedition. He had 
said that * The Queen ought to be shot, and O’Connell put in her place.” 

A “great aggregate ” meeting of the Roman Catholics of Ireland took 
place in Dublin on Saturday, in the Music-hall. The requisition for the 
meeting, which issued on the previous Tuesday, is said to have been 
signed by all the leading Roman Catholics throughout the country. Long 
before the appointed hour, the spacious building was crowded ; several 
ladies being in the galleries. The platform was chiefly filled by coun- 


try gentlemen; but among the crowd may be mentioned—Mr. Sheil, Sir | 
Thomas Esmonde, M.P., Sir Valentine Blake, Sir James Murray, Mr. | 


Thomas Wyse, M.P., Mr. James Power, M.P., Mr. T, N. Redington, 
M.P.; Mr. John Hyacinth Talbot, one of the dismissed Magistrates, 
and several Justices of the Peace; Mr. Charles Bianconi; Mr. Wilson 
Grey, of the American bar; Archdeacon Laffan, the Reverend Thad- 
deus O’ Malley, and several Roman Catholic clergymen ; many members 
of the ‘Town-Council; and deputations from Beifast and Sligo. 

The chair was taken at a quarter tu two o’clock, by the Lord Mayor; 











who began the speechmaking of the day with great energy and bitter- 

ness. He remarked that he had been elected by his fellow-citizens to 
the distinguished office which he filled; but the conduct of the Crown 
Jawyers had shown that they considered him unworthy to act even asa 
common juror— 

A learned functionary bad declared in his place in the House of Commons, 
that the Irish Catholics were aliens—he had branded them as “aliens in 
language, in religion, and in blood”; but they were not treated even as aliens, 
for the law gave to the alien the right to have one half his jury composed of 
aliens like himself; but the Irish Catholic, unlike the alien, was not permitted 
to have a single Catholic on his Jury. (Long-continued cheering.) 

Mr. M‘Carthy stated, that within the last twenty-four hours the re- 
quisition had received the signature of the first Catholic nobleman in 
the country—the Earl of Kenmare; who had not taken part in ary 
former movement. 

The first resolution, expressing loyalty to the Queen and a solemn 
sense of the strict obligation to observe an oath, was moved by Sir 
Thomas Esmonde. 

It was seconded by Mr. Wyse ; who (to express his strictures in brief) 
spoke of the recent proceeding as tantamount to revoking Catholic 
Emancipation. ‘That measure, he said, was granted under fear of civil 
war; and those who passed it had shown within these few days that 
they had at Jeast retained the power to render it unavailing and nuga- 
tory— 

Where, he would ask, were the measures passed by them, not indeed for the 
exclusive benefit of the Catholics of Ireland, but for the benefit of the country 
of which the Catholics formed so large a portion of the population? And 
when another Ministry, more inclined to remedy the evils and relieve the wants 
of Ireland, succeeded them, did they not adopt every means in their power to 
render abortive the good intentions of their successors, and prevent every pos- 
sibility of effecting any measure of justice for Ireland? When the bill for the 
reform of the corporate bodies of Ireland was introduced, was not the = 
tion to that measure based upon the declaration that the Catholics could not 
be admitted to the restoration of their rights, as the so doing would endanger 
the interests of another portion of their fellow-subjects—would risk the in- 
terests of the Protestant establishment in this country? Such were the cares 
which had stood in the way of municipal reform in Ireland ; and it was the 
same feeling which actuated the present Government in their treatment of the 
Catholics, as evinced by their conduct a few days back. 

Catholicism was the sole and only crime which had been relied on to 
exclude men from the Jury-list— 

It was not until after the matier had taken place, and the Catholic jurors 
struck off the list, that any idea was entertained of inquiry into their political 
principles : so that it has been clearly ascertained that it was not the connexion 
with any political association, or the profession ef any principles which might 
be considered as forming any particular political creed, which had incapacitated 
those gentlemen for the enjoyment of their privileges as citizens. Their sole 
crime, he would repeat, was their Catholicity. ‘The conduct of the Crown had 
established the principle that the being Catholics implied a suspicion which in 
itself was sufficient to deprive men of the rights which belonged to the great 
mass of the people of Ireland. The best way to test such conduct was, to 
place oneself in the position of others; and then, he would ask, what would 
be the feelings of the people of England, if at the time of the Chartist trials 
in that country, the fact of a man having at any time entertained Chartist 
opinions should be deemed a sufficient reason to render him incompetent to sit 
on the Jury before whom was conducted the trials of his fellow-countrymen ? 

Mr. Wyse said that he had been the first who, after Catholic Eman- 
cipation, wished to cancel all differences and disunion; and if disunion 
were now to be renewed, it was uot the fault of him or the Catholics of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Forde (one of the attornies, we believe, for the traversers) made 
a long speech incriminating the Crown Jawyers ; referring to the past 
for the purpose of strengthening his case. Four years after the passing 
of the Emancipation Act, Mr. Kemmis struck off four Catholics drawn 
on the Special Jury-panel in a trial of Mr. Barrett for libel: what was 
his apology for so doing Mr. Forde could not state, as the Repeal 
Association was not then in exisience. When Mr. O'Connell was 
prosecuted, the same system of excluding Roman Catholics from the 
Jury was persevered in. At the great Protestant meeting in the 
Mansionhouse, on the 24th January 1837, Mr. T. B. C. Smith said— 
“I am sorry that circumstances have arisen to induce us to believe that 
Roman Catholics have but little regard for an oath”; alluding to the 
oath taken by Roman Catholic Members on entering the House of 
Commons. When Mr. Forde was examined before the Lords Com- 
mittee on the state of Ireland, in 1838, and gave evidence as to the Jury- 
system, he was interrupted by Lord Roden, who asked him what was 
his religion ?—as much as to say to the noble Lords around him, “ This 
witness cannot be believed on his oath, and you need pay no attention to 
statements coming from him.” Mr. Forde referred to the conduct of 
the Roman Catholics since Emancipation, to show that they had not 
sought ascendency, but only equality and justice. The Roman Catholic 
constituencies of Ireland returned 76 Protestant Members ; Catholic 
Dublin had elected Mr. Baker, a Protestant, and Mr. Nelson, a Pres- 
byterian, to settle the franchise of the Catholic constituency; and they 
had elected Alderman Roe to the Mayoralty. What would be said of 
the Roman Catholics if even the poor man Sam Gray had been con- 
victed by the verdict of a Jury from which all the Protestants had been 
carefully excluded? If any Roman Catholic could endeavour to procure 
a conviction by such means, and execution were to follow, he would call 
him a murderer. Mr. Forde proceeded to describe the process by which 
Catholics had been excluded from the Jury ; and he mentioned by name 
some Catholics of high wealth and character who had been omitted. 
The traversers’ lawyers had been accused of disingenuousness for not 
mentioning that some of the 63 names were those of Protestants : now 
they saw, by the difference between the first panel and the Sheriff's 
list, that 63 names had been omitted, but they did not know who they 
were ; they had, however, ascertained that among the names were 35 
Catholics. 

Mr. Sheil moved the following resolution— 

“ That the suppression of sixty-three names of Special Jurors, including a 
large proportion of Roman Catholics as well as liberal Protestants, in making up 
the Special Jury-list, affords general grounds for more than suspicion that fair 
dealing bas not been practised, and calls for a full Parliamentary investigation.” 

He energetically advised the meeting to put the salient facts of the 
case in a memoir to the Queen ; and he closed with a strong party appli- 
cation of the ‘difficulty ”"— 

“I do not think that the Minister of the day was ever more embarrassed 
than he will be ere long. (Cheers.) That Minister once declared that Ireland 
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was his great difficulty: he will find that Ireland is his insuperable impossi- 
bility. He is embarrassed by many things: he is embarrassed by seven mil- 
lions of people—he is embarrassed by the eloquence, the energy, the fearless- 
ness, the indomitable spirit, of Daniel O'Connell. (Jmmense cheering and 
waving of hats.) He is embarrassed—(Here he was interrupted by a voice 
from a person in the gallery, saying, “ Bravo! Richard's himself again,” at 
‘which Mr. Sheil laughed immoderately.) I hope that that gentleman will not 
say ‘Conscience avaunt!’ (Renewed laughter.) As 1 was saying, the Minis- 


ter is embarrassed by the circumstance, the mere mention of which has made a | 


chord in your feelings vibrate—he is embarrassed by the devotion, the enthu- 
siasm, the devoted love of Ireland to the liberties of her country. ( Cheers.) 
He is embarrassed by the array of Irish Members who will appear against him, 
sustained, I trust, by the great Liberal English party, early in the approaching 
session of Parliament. ( Cheers.) But more than all—more than even the seven 
millions of Irish people—more than even by the great exertions of Daniel 


O’Connell—he will be more embarrassed by that spirit of mean and petty | 


trickery which has disgraced these prosecutions.” 

Mr. Redington moved, that a petition be presented to the Queen, 
praying for inquiry into the conduct of Government with reference to 
the State prosecutions. 

Mr. O’Connell was the last speaker; and with great length and much 
warmth he denounced the conduct of Government. He declared him- 
self to be, above every thing else and before every thing else, a Catho- 
lic. He stood there once again the advocate of the Catholics of Ireland; 
and as counsel for the Catholics, he stood there to arraign the present 
Tory Administration of foul perfidy; expressly charging Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Eliot—who was rather a worthy gentleman—with having 
forfeited their pledges to give the Catholics the full benefit of the Eman- 
cipation Act. In his instance they had repealed the Emancipation Act. 
Theoretic writers described it as the paramount business of the British 
constitution to give the people a fair jury-box: what was the protection 
of life and property but trial by jury ? and of what use was the privilege 
to them, when Roman Catholics were excluded from the jury-box ? 
The excuse for setting aside the Catholics from the panel was that 
they were Repealers: but that was tantamount to a ban of exclusion 
against the whole of the 6,400,000 Roman Catholics whom the ‘‘ mon- 
ster indictment ” alleged to have attended the Repeal meetings—against 
the entire Catholic body. Mr. Recorder Shaw, as a partisan and asa 
Judge, had put his name to the Clontarf proclamation: the names of 
thirty-five Roman Catholics were omitted from the panel in his office — 

Oh! but then it is said that he was in London—that he went off to spend 
the Christmas at Sir Robert Peel’s, at Drayton Manor: the revision-lists 
were forwarded to England, that he might see them. Mr. O'Connell would 
not fsay they were sent to Drayton Manor, nor would be assert they were not ; 
he would remain neutral; but the accidental result was to deprive him of sixty 
persons who ought to be on the panel frem which his jury was struck, thirty - 
five of whom were Roman Catholics. His being deprived of the assistance of 
these thirty-five was to him a matter of great and paramount importance ; for 


body of Irish Members to repair to London to offer their opposition ; 
the interests of constituents in private bills might also summon indi- 
vidual Members; and he dceprecates any formal secession of Irish 
Members from Parliament uatil a majority of them are pledged to the 
cause of Repeal. He wants the opinion of O'Connell and the press on 
these points. 

Lord Chancellor Sugden has dismissed Mr. Alexander O'Driscoll, the 
Magistrate of Skibbereen and Macroom notoriety. In a minute on the 
subject, the Lord Chancellor mentions circumstances extenuating the 
charges against Mr. O'Driscoll: his flogging of the boy Dempsey, for 
instance, was not so violent as it was described; and the error of his 
accusation that his brother Magistrates had not done justice in his case 
was redeemed by an apology. But, says Sir Edward Sugden— 
peer “all these charges taken together satisfy my mind that Mr. O'Driscoll 


| ; ; : 
has not at present that command over his temper and actions, even when act- 





had they been left on, he would have beaten the Attorney-General with his | 


own weapon. ‘There might, perhaps, have been two or three set aside, but then 
it could not be said there was a Jury composed exclusively of men who thought 
alike, at least in religious belief. 

Ireland was aroused at the insult; an additional fact to their cata- 
logue of grievances ; an additional reason why they should preserve the 
peace— 

The time was, he believed, not far off when England might require the as- 
sistance of the Irish people. She should have gallant hearts and strong arms 
to assist her; but upon the condition only and at the price of doing their 
country equal and complete justice. He should reserve his health for the 
fatigues of the next week. ‘hey might be sure—the country which he had 
the honour to represent—the people whose affections he had obtained, although 
he regretted he was so little able to earn those affections—(Cries of * You have 
earned them!’”)—they might be sure that, whatever was the result, he would 
not be found to shrink from the responsibility which he had assumed. ‘There 
might be defeat, imprisonment, nay, even martyrdom, but there should be no 
shrinking. (£nthusiastic cheers for some time.) 

The draft of a petition to the Queen was read and adopted; and, 
after thanks voted to the Chairman, the meeting was dissolved. 

The Dublin Monitor publishes a letter from Mr. More O'Ferrall to 
Mr. Sheil, regretting that the shortness of the notice prevented the 
writer from being present at the aggregate Roman Catholic meeting, 
to express his “indignation and disgust at the conduct of the Law-ofli- 
cers of the Crown ”— 

“ I donot doubt that a Protestant Jury will do justice, but I protest against 
the insulting insinuation that a Jury of Catholics would not. We owe it to 
her Majesty and ourselves to oppose a system of which this is only the first 
step, tending to infuse the worst spirit of the penal code into the administra- 
tion of the law, and to throw distrust and discredit on institutions which are 
the best guarantee for the security of the Crown and the liberty of the sub- 
ject. 

Roman Catholic meetings to petition the Queen on the subject of the 
Special Jury have been held at Drogheda—where Dr. Crolly, the Ca- 
-_ Primate of all Ireland presided; in Kilkenny, Tralee, Clare, and 

rk. 





At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, a letter was 
read from Mr. O'Connell. He began by offering the subscription of 11. 
in the name of his twenty-sixth grandchild, ‘Miss Eliza O'Connell, “ who 
has hardly the right to use the name yet.” He then passed on to the 
trials, and to the exclusion of the Roman Catholics ; strongly enforcing 
these points of exhortation—that Roman Catholics, whether Repealers 
or not, should send petitions to Parliament and to the Queen, praying 
for relief and protection; that the Repeal agitation should not be mixed 
up with the new “Catholic agitation for the better security of trial by 
Jury”; that the Repealers should continue their special agitation; and 
that they should observe perfect peace and tranquillity all over Ireland. 
Later in the day, Mr. O'Connell himself was present. The Repeal rent 
amounted to about 9001. 

At the meeting, a letter was read from Mr. Smith O’Brien, apropos 
to Lord John Russell’s promised motion on Ireland, evidently dis- 
trusting the Whig tactics. Mr. O’Brien suggests that, instead of at- 
tending in Parliament, playing into the hands of English parties, the 
Irish Members should, with others, be formed into Committees in Ire- 
land, to arrange the heads of a bill for the redress of Irish grievances, 
to be submitted to the Repeal Association, and embodied in a memorial 
to the Queen. He thinks such a plan would stimulate Ministers to vie 
With them in attempting useful measures. Circumstances, such as the 
introduction of a Coercion-bill, might make it expedient for the whole 
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ing in his Magisterial capacity, or appearing as a defendant before the Bench, 
which is so essential to the due administration of justice. He is, | am told, 
far advanced in life, and has suffered lately from occasional ill health; and I 
therefore beg to suggest to him, that it would be advisable that he should retire 
from the Bench. If a supersedeas issue, it will be solely on these grounds.” 

The Honourable White Hedges, one of the Macroom Magistrates, has 
written a letter to the Cork Constitution, denying that the Magistrates 
were swayed by political motives in refusing certain licences to register 
arms, at the late Quarter-sessions— 

‘* Upwards of 700 persons were admitted as fit and proper to be intrusted with 
fire-arms, no question as to religion or politics being thought of. Three persons 
were objected to, as being the notorious and acknowledged officials of a body in- 
corporated for the avowed purpose of the dismemberment of this kingdom as 
by law established, thereby eudangering the public peace, which all Magistrates 
are sworn to preserve, defend, and uphold to the utmost of their power. * 
With regard to Lord Eliot’s circular, with the highest possible respect for and 
confidence in the Executive, I cannot but regret that the views and construction 
of the Government on the Arms Act had not been communicated to the 
Magistracy previous to its coming, for the first time, into operation at the 
Macroom Quarter-sessions.” 





In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, after years of delay and 
protracted law, the notorious Sam Gray was sentenced to transportation 
for life, on a charge of shooting at a man with intent to kill. 

In consequence of a dispute about land, one Michael M‘Namee, @ 
young man, has been waylaid at Ballinamuck, and shot, so that he died. 

A curious reversal of legal proceedings occurred at Carlow Quarter- 
Sessions. Sub-constable Blundell, of the White Mountain station, ac- 
cused one Farrell of assaulting and stabbing him with his own bayonet. 
It came out that Blundell himself it was who had been guilty of the 
assault and stabbing: the two were made to change places; and the 
constable was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Anti-Corn-law Deputation had a meeting, in the new Music 
Hall, the largest room in Edinburgh, on the llth instant. The Lord 
Provost occupied the chair: there were present several members of the 
Corporation, thirty-four Dissenting ministers, some tenants of large 
farms in East Lothian, and deputations from Leith, Dalkeith, Mussel- 
burgh, and Dundee. The Lord Provost read a correspondence between 
the Committee and the Members for the city. The Committee invited 
those gentlemen to attend the meeting without reference to the opinions 
they might hold in reference to the Corn-laws, and to take part in the 
proceedings if they could support the object of the meeting. Mr. 
Macaulay replied, that, as he had nothing to add, retract, or explain in 
his often-expressed opinion on the subject, the Committee would not be 
surprised if he did not attend. Mr. William Gibson Craig was more 
explanatory : he said that though he did not entirely concur in the object 
of the League, he had voted for Mr. Villiers’s motion, with a view to 
get rid of the existing Corn-law; and he pointed to a low fixed duty as 
desirable: but he closed his letter thus— 

“ Tam quite aware of the progress this question has made during the last few 
months, and that the time is rapidly passing away during which any compro- 
mise of it can be made; and I have no hesitation in saying, that if the in- 
fatuation of the agricultural interest shall prevent them perceiving the necessity 
of settling it within a short period, I shall abandon the maintenance of any duty 
at all; because the advantages attending it would be more than counterbalanced 
by the irritation and disunion between the different classes of society which the 
present agitation is engendering, and which, I fear, may produce consequences 
more permanent than this question, and evils more serious than the good which 
any change in the Corn-laws would effect.” 

Mr. Cobden undertook to prove that the principles of the League are 
not only true and just in the abstract, but also that they are capable of 
immediate practical application. He delivered an excellent version of 
his standing lecture on the operation of the Corn-laws, in respect to the 
several classes of landlords, tenants, and labourers, varied by his usual 
local allusions : for example, alluding to a recent pamphlet by Sir George 
Warrender, he stated that there was in that room a gentleman whose 
father had lost 9,000/. of capital on an estate of four hundred acres 
belonging to Sir George. Mr. John Bright remonstrated with the 
people of Edinburgh on the state of their representation— 

“You have subscribed already,—you are again about to subscribe, to enable 
us to do that in other constituencies which we have already done here. But 
what if you, whosend usto teach and to enlighten other constituencies—what if 
you neglect yourselves? What if the missionaries and apostlesare the first to fall 
away from the faith ? What if the constituency of Edinburgh, who are so intel- 
ligent, so well informed, and so zealous,—what if you rest satisfied to be re- 
presented in the House of Commons—( Tremendous cheering)—by men, one of 
whom gives you a half-hearted and a hollow support, and the other meeta your 
invitation to attend the discussion of this great question with a reply so brief 
that it looks very like a rebuff?” ( Cheers.) 

The meeting was addressed by the other members of the Deputation ; 
and it passed resolutions concurring in the plat promulgated by the 
League, and conveying thanks to the Deputation and the Chairman. 
The subscription was announced to be 1,142; of which 2601. was 
collected at the meeting. 

The League deputation has since had two very numerous meetings 
at Aberdeen, and others at Kilmarnock, Greenock, Ayr, and Puisley. 


In the Edinburgh High Court of Justiciary, on the 11th instant, 
Andrew Holm and Alexander Fraser, labourers, were tried for rioting 
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at Resolis, in September last, when the induction of the Reverend John 
Mackenzie was so violently obstructed. After some of the evidence 
had been taken, they withdrew their plea of “ Not Guilty,” and 
pleaded “ Guilty.” Yhey were sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment; and John Urquhart, convicted on the previous day, of rioting 
with intent to break Cromarty Gaoj, was sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment. William Fraser, David M‘Kenzie, and Elspeth Aird, 
charged with rioting at Resolis, were outlawed for non-appearance. 

At the same Court, on Friday, Christina Gilmour was tried for the 
murder of John Gilmour, her husband, at Icchinnan, in January 1843. 
Mrs. Gilmour was the first person surrendered on a criminal charge by 
the United States, under the Ashburton Treaty. Her appearance is 
attractive, her bearing decorous. She was the daughter of Mr. Coch- 
rane, a substantial farmer of Ayrshire; and her husband was the son of 
a neighbour in a similar condition of life. She was about twenty-three 
years old at the time of her marriage; her husband about thirty. An 
attachment had been formed five years before, between Christina and 
John Anderson, another neighbour; but the girl was obliged by her 
parents to marry Gilmour. The Glasgow Saturday Post says, on “ un- 
questionable authority,” that “ though they lived together for six weeks, 
and regularly retired to the same bedroom, Mrs. Gilmour never un- 
dressed during the whole time.” At the trial, it was stated that they 
did not appear to live unhappily together. In a declaration which she 
had made, Mrs. Gilmour said that she was upbraided by her husband, 
while he was lying ill, with having broken his heart; to which she re- 
plied, that he had already broken hers, that he was not her choice, and 
that she could never feel towards him as a wife should feel towards a 
husband. Such were the circumstances under which, six weeks after 
their marriage, Gilmour fell ill, with all the symptoms of having been 
poisoned by arsenic, and died; it was proved that a post mertem exami- 
nation of his remains detected the presence of arsenic; and that his wife 
had purchased some. On the other hand, it was made clear that arsenic 
was habitually used at their farm for the destruction of rats; that Mrs. 
Gilmour attended her husband sedulously during his illness, made no 
opposition to calling in medical advice, and, in short, showed no evidences 
of conscious guilt and no desire for concealment: she herself wished 
the authorities to unbury the body. In a letter which she wrote to 
Anderson, after Gilmour’s death, but before she went to America, she 
complained that she was sent away, though she did not say by whom; 
she said that otherwise she would have staid “till all was settled about 
Jobn Gilmour’s death”; and admitted that she had bought arsenic, but 
to take it herself. In her declaration, she said that she bought it for 
poisoning rats. These were the principal points of the evidence on 
both sides. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Not proven”; which was 
gteeted by applause in court. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—In the Chamber of Deputies, on Friday, was read the 
draft of an address in answer to the King’s speech, of which it was 
nearly an echo. The most important variations were, a paragraph 
alluding to the right-of-search treaties of 1831 and 1833, and expressing 
a hope that negotiations entered on with Great Britain would tend again 
to place the commerce of France under the exclusive surveillance of its 
own flag ; anda paragraph aimed at the Duke of Bordeaux’s adherents— 

“ Yes, Sire, your family is truly national; between France and you the 
alliance is indissoluble. Your oaths and ours hdve cemented that union. The 
rights of your dynasty remain placed under the imperishable guarantee of the 
independence and loyalty of the nation. The public feeling brands with 
reprobation guilty manifestations. Our revolution of July, in punishing the 
violation of sworn faith, has consecrated among us the sanctity of an oath.” 

On Monday, the first to ascend the tribune was M. Berryer; who 
protested against the insertion of the foregoing paragraph. He con- 
tended for the right of the Legitimists, though a minority, to retain and 
propagate their own opinions; but asserted that they had acted with 
loyalty and had remained faithful to their oaths— 

M. Berryer then referred to what had taken place in London, and declared 
that it was ridiculous to suppose that any attempt had been made to treat the 
Princely visitor there as a sovereign. The Legitimists bad gone to pay their 
respects to the Duc de Bordeaux, the representative of their ancient re- 
membrances, but for no other purpose whatever. Was France, so powerful a 
nation, to be alarmed at the proceedings of a few loyal gentlemen? He pro- 
tested strongly against the paragraph, and declared formally that there was no 
conspiracy—no intention to act against the existing government in France— 
nothing beyond the natural desire of the Legitimist party to pay honour to the 
head of their opinions. 

Here, being interrupted by the loud disapprobation of the Minis- 
terial majority in the Chamber, he angrily broke off his speech ; but, at 
the instance of M. Gaizot, he resumed, and brought it to a more 
deliberate close. M. Guizot replied. He observed that the facts of the 
case were a better reason for inserting the paragraph than any thing 
that he could say. The meetings at London had been held with the 
utmost seriousness and pomp; and it was even deemed requisite to have 
the three orders of the kingdom present! He drew a distinction be- 
tween the fundamental principles of the Legitimists and those of all the 
Cabinets since 1830: the watchword of the men of the revolution was 
liberty and public order; whilst that of the Legitimists was a right 
which they said was greater than all others—the divine right of kings. 
The designs of the Legitimists were known, and it was the duty of the 
Chamber to brand them at the commencement with reprobution. Such 
was the intention of the Committee. M. Guizot was loudly applauded. 
In the debate which ensued, the Duc de Valmy, in some strong but very 
vague language, vindicated the expedition to London. The chief 
incident of the debate, however, was a speech by M. Thiers, who 
made a general attack on Ministers for weakness and vacillation, espe- 
cially on the subjects of the slave-trade treaties and the Duke of 
Nemours’s dotation. The discussion on the separate paragraphs com- 
menced on Wednesday. 

The Finance Minister brought forward his budget on Friday. These 
are the general results— 

The budget for 1844, presented last year, estimated the ordinary expenses at 
a sum of 1,281,013,710 francs, and the receipts at 1,247,228,366 francs ; leaving 
a deficiency of 33,785,344 francs. For 1845, the ordinary expenses are put 
down at 1,276,106,797 francs, and the receipts at 1,276,925,231 francs; giving 
a surplus of not much less than a million. Besides, in 1844, the extraordinary 
expenses amounted to 123,500,000 francs; whilst in 1845 they are only 














96,431,344 francs; and this occurs when the reserves of the sinking-fund reach 
a sum nearly double that which the floating debt will have to bear as its share 
of the extraordinary works now in course of execution throughout the king- 
dom. The whole amount of improvement for the year 1845 over that of 1844 
is calculated by M. Lacave Laplagne at 28,246,270 francs, and the exact excess 
of receipts over the expenditure in the present budget at 818,434 francs. The 
deficiencies of the five years from 1840 to 1844 inclusive, will, by the increase 
of the revenues over the estimated expenses, and by the aid of the reserves of 
the sinking-fund, weigh on the floating debt on Ist January 1845, only to the 
amount of 151,301,265 francs; and after the year 1846, the reserves will be 
applicable altogether to the great public works, all the arrears having been paid 
off. ‘* There is even reason to hype,” observes M. Lacave Laplagne, “that a 
portion of the reserves of 1846 may be applied to that purpose.” 

The ceremony of inaugurating the new monument to Moliére was 
performed on Monday. It is erected at the corner of the Rue Riche- 
lieu and the Rue Traversiere, which latter street is henceforth to be 
called Fontaine-Molicre. The monument, designed by M. Visconti, 
comprises three figures—the Comic and Tragic Muses, and the great 
dramatist. It cost 178,000 francs. There were rumours tbat the stu- 
dents meant to breed a riot, and an enormous guard surrounded the 
monument, all the troops in the city beingunderarms. ‘The large pro- 
cession of enthusiasts could not get near enough to the statue to do any 
thing appropriate with the bunches of immortelles that they all bore. 
The Prefect of Paris, however, made a speech, and all passed off 
smoothly. 

The students arrested during the disturbances on the 6th instant, 
were brought before the Court of Correctional Police on Friday last,. 
and were sentenced to imprisonment for terms ranging from five to 
twenty days. 

It is seriously announced that bills have been posted at St. Maloes, 
informing the people that the gates of the town should in future be 
closed at nine o’clock in the evening; the intention being, it is believed, 
to guard against a surprise from the Duc de Bordeaux ! 


Spain.—The week’s news from Spain may very briefly be summed 
up. The latest date from Madrid is the 11th instaut. Mr. Bulwer had 
presented an autograph letter from Queen Victoria to Queen Isabella, 
in reply to the notification of the Queen’s majority. The Government 
had issued a decree restoring to Queen Christina the pension allotted to: 
her in 1841. Narvaez declined to be promoted to the rank of Captain- 
General of the Spanish Armies, on the plea that he wished to afford no 
pretext for supposing him to be actuated by ambition or other corrupt 
motive; but the Queen commanded his acceptance. The elections 
for vacancies in the Cortes, proceeding throughout the country, were in 
favour of the Progresistas. Figueras surrendered to the Government 
troops on the 11th instant. Most of Ametler’s officers took passports 
for France. 

NoxtH AMenRicA.—The mail-steamer Hibernia, which left Bostor 
on the Ist instant and Halifax on the 3d, arrived at Liverpool on Satur- 
day. ‘The intelligence, whether from the United States or Canada, 
is of little interest. : 

In the American House of Representatives, a petition from Massa- 
chusetts against slavery had beeu excluded under the 2ist rule, which 
declares that such petitions shall not be entertained. Subsequently, the 
Select Committee on Rules agreed to report a resolution for rescinding 
the 2lst rule; and it was supposed that the House would affirm the re- 
solution. In the Senate, a bill bad been introduced to establish a terri- 
torial government near the Oregon territory ; which was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

The Governor of Alabama had expressed himself strongly against 
Repudiation. Pennsylvania had a surplus in its treasury, and some 
persons hope that it is going to pay! Maryland affairs were muck 
embarrassed. 

The New York Tribune publishes a desperate account of the emi- 
grants who had set out for the Oregon territory. ‘It appears that 
eight persons, women and children, died of thirst, starvation, or fatigue 
before reaching Fort Hall on the Saptin; that their cattle and other 
animals were very much emaciated; and that their hopes of getting ta 
Lower Oregon were surrounded with such gloomy forebodings, that 
some of the company had returned to the States.” A writer in the 
same paper observes, that those who traverse the route must endure 
great hardships—with ‘‘ the awful barrier of snows, the herbless sands, 
and naked rocks” of the Rocky Mountains, the absence of roads, and 
nothing but wild meat for food over a tract of 3,000 miles. 

Nothing decisive in Canadian affairs had occurred in Kingston, to 
the 27th December. The Executive Council consisted solely of Mr. 
Daly, Mr. Viger, and Mr. Draper; none of them holding specific 
offices, but Mr. Draper acting as legal adviser to the Governor-General. 
A Toronto paper publishes a letter from Mr. Isaac Buchanan to Mr. 
Hincks, in which the writer accuses that gentleman and his colleagues 
of wilfully misrepresenting the Governor-General, and of seeking to 
sever the connexion of the Province with England! Some Reform 
members of Canada West had offered to support any Government 
formed by Mr. Hurrison. Oa the other hand, in Canada East, the 
county of Richelieu had called upon its representative, Mr. Viger, to 
resign his seat. He replied by asking his constituents to wait until 
they had given him a hearing. 

A Royal pardon had been extended to the five transported prisoners 
who were undergoiog their sentence in New South Wales, in conse- 
quence of the part taken by them in the late rebellion in Canada; 
namely, Pierce Hector Morin, Achille Morin, Charles Huot, Louis 
Pinsonnault, and Réné Pinsonnault. 





SHBiscellaneous. 

A paragraph going the round of the papers reports that the Queen’s 
“ domestic ties” are about to be “multiplied ’—that “the family circle 
next year at Claremont will be more numerous.” 

Prince Albert has given 25/. to St. George’s Hospital. 

We learn, on good authority, that Mr. Davis, who formerly acted for 
ashort time as successor to the late Lord Napier in China, has been se- 
lected by the Government to relieve Sir Henry Pottinger as the Queen’s 
representative and Governor of the new British colony Hong-kong. 
Mr. Davis will depart very shortly on his highly-important mission, by 
the over-land route.— Standard, 
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Sir J. H. Whitshed has been formally appointed Admiral of the Fleet, 
in the room of Sir C. E, Nugent, deceased. 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Chambers White has been appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief at the Nore; Captain William F. Martin, son of 
Admiral Sir Byam Martin, being the flag Captain. 

It is understood that the address in answer to the Queen’s Speech will 
be moved in the House of Commons by Viscount Clive, the Member 
for North Shropshire, and seconded by Mr. Cardwell, the Member for 
Clithero. 

The Shropshire Conservative asserts that Dr. Wynter would have 
been promoted to the see of Lichfield, but that Mr. Gladstone, under a 
threat of resignation, obliged Sir Robert Peel to pass him over; and 
the patronage was given to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who con- 
ferred iton Dr. Lonsdale. 

Lord Brougham has arrived at his house, in Grafton Street, from Paris. 
He remained two or three days in Paris, on the way from his chateau at 
Cannes, to pay his respects to the King of the French; with whom he 
dined. 

Reports have been spread that the Duke of Angouléme had died, 
at Goritz; but they have been contradicted, and it is even said that he 
is better. The Duke of Bordeaux passed through Belgium in great 
haste, to rejoin his uncle. 

The obituary of the week announces the death of the Marquis of 
Hastings, on Saturday last, at Southampton; whither he had gone for 
the benefit of his health, accompanied by the Marchioness. George 
Augustus Francis Rawdon Hastings, Marquis of Hastings, Earl of Raw- 
don, Viscount Loudoun, and Baron Botreaux, Hungerford, Molines, 
Hastings, Moels of Cadbury, Newmarch, Peverill, De Hornet, and 
Rawdon, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, Earl of Moira, county 
of Down, and Baron Rawdon of Moira, in the Irish Peerage, was 
second son of Francis first Marquis, the distinguished Governor-Gene- 
ral and Commander-in-chief of India, by Flora Mure Campbell, in her 
own right Countess of Loudoun, who died in 1841. He was born on 
the 4th February 1808; so that he had not attained his thirty-sixth 
year. On the death of his father, in 1826, he succeeded to the Peerage ; 
and in 1831 he married Barbara Yelverton, in her own right Baroness 
Grey de Ruthyn. He leaves issue, a son, Paulyn Reginald Serlo, born 
the 2d June 1832, who succeeds to the titles and estates, and four young 
daughters, 

Among the many eminent men who have been cut off, is Count Maz- 
zinghi, the composer; whose Paul and Virginia and some separate 
pieces are still popular. He died at Downside, near Bath, on Monday. 
He was born on the 25th December 1765; was twice married; and has 
left a son, in holy orders, and a daughter, married to a French banker 
at Florence. His father, one of a numerous family, was descended 
from an ancient but decayed house in Tuscany. 

Another death recorded this week is that of Mr. Joseph Strutt of 
Derby, the head of the celebrated manufacturing firm of that name. 
He was nearly eighty years of age. 

The mother of the celebrated General Mina died at Pampeluna on 
the 6th instant, aged ninety-nine. 

Major-General Wautier died on the 14th instant, at Clermont, in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age. He served in ail the campaigns of 
the Revolution and Empire; and was Colonel of the Eighty-fourth 
Regiment of the Line, which had inscribed on its colours this glorious 
device, ‘* Ten against one.” 








“POSTSCRIPT, — sareanar 


It was rumoured in Dublin on Wednesday evening, that the Attor- 
ney-General would move in the Court of Queen’s Bench to prevent the 
publication of the evidence until the completion of the whole; but 
Thursday came, the Court met, and the examination of witnesses pro- 
ceeded without any attempt to impede the newspaper-reporters. 

Thefirst witness was Frederick Bond Hughes, the short-hand-writer 
engaged by Government to report the proceedings of the Repeal Associa- 
tion and “ monster-meetings.” He read reports of the Mullaghmast 
meeting and dinner, two meetings at the Association on the 2d 
and 3d October, and meetings at Calvert’s Theatre and the Rotunda 
on the 9th October. It will be remembered that a great outery was 
raised at the time Mr. Hughes laid informations against Mr. O’Connell 
and others, on the score that he had sworn falsely: the two chief alle- 
gations being, that he had interpolated a quotation in a speech by Mr. 
Steele on the 3d October, which was printed in the report of that gentle- 
man’s speech, but not spoken; and that he had wrongly represented 
Mr. Barrett to be at two meetings from which he was absent. Mr. 
Hughes’s cool, business-like, and ingenuous manner under cross-exa- 
mination, made a favourable impression ; and the two cases of “ false 
swearing” came to nothing. The following little colloquy, which oc- 
curred early in his examination, throws some light on the question. 
The witness was repeating Mr. O’Connell’s speech at Mullaghmast— 

On reading the passage, “ We have not had a Sovereign who was not an 
enemy to Ireland,” Mr. Hatchell (counsel for the traversers) said—‘ Save 
herself.” 

Mr. O’Connell —“ Pray read correctly, Mr. Bond Hughes. You have already 
omitted three words in what you previously read.” 

Witness—* You are reading print, Mr. O'Connell: I am reading from ma- 
auscript, and following it.” 

. + Hughes read Mr. Steele’s speech on the 3rd October, including 
the lines 





‘* Behemoth, biggest born of earth, 
Up-heaved his vastness ;”’ 
which now passed unchallenged! He freely admitted that he had made 
a mistake in stating Mr. Barrett to have been present at two meetings 
onthe 9th October: he mistook some one else for Mr. Barrett, and he 
himself it was who first pointed out the mistake— 

“ T was present when Mr. Barrett gave bail, and I saw him subscribe to the 
bail-bonds, I then amended my mistake on the instant. I spoke to Mr. Rae 
and Mr. Kemmis on the subject. Mr. Rae is Mr. Kemmis’s manager. I spoke 
to them about the mistake when I went out of the room and was leavivg the 
house. I told them that I bad a doubt about Mr. Barrett. I do not recollect 
what Mr. Kemmis said to me. Ido not remember what Mr. Rae said. Iam 
how satisfied Mr. Barrett was not present at the two meetings on the 9th 
October.” 











The other witnesses examined were, Mr. Latham, assistant to Mr. 
Hughes, who spoke in corroboration ; and Mr. Charles Ross, correspo.id- 
ent for a London paper and reporter engaged by Government, who gave 
evidence about the Donnybrook meeting. 

The Court adjourned at half-past five. 


Catholic meetings to protest against the omissions in the Jury-list 
and the exclusion from the Jury have been held at Galway and Lime- 
rick. At Galway, the titular Bishop Browne threatfully insinuated 
that if Government continued to prosecute the Roman Catholics, the 
people might relinquish the use of exciseable commodities, and might 
direct their representatives to support Mr. Sharman Crawford in stop- 
ping the supplies, to extort redress of grievances. Limerick furnished 
a contrast to this episcopal escapade : the titular Bishop Ryan preached 
to his flock the doctrine that it was sinful to combine against the esta- 
blished authorities, or to speak with disrespect of those who rule over 
them ; quoting chapter and verse. 

A meeting, attended by upwards of fifty Liberal noblemen and other 
gentlemen of mark, was held at Lord Charlemont’s house in Dublin, on 
Thursday, to consider the course most judicious to be pursued in the 
present state of Ireland. It was unanimously resolved to petition both 
Houses of Parliament for redress of leading grievances ; including, 
says the Dublin Monitor, “ the state of the representation, the acknow- 
ledged abuses of the Church Establishment, the oppressive and unequal 
amount of taxation to which this country is subject ;” and to make the 
petition the groundwork of a substantive motion in each House. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times mentions a rumoured Go- 
vernment measure of reform— 

“‘T have heard it stated, on what deserves to he considered a competent au- 
thority upon such a subject, that there is now every probability of a measure 
being submitted to Parliament, perhaps in the course of the ensuing session, 
having for its object the total relief of Roman Catholics from the payment of 
the tithe rent-charge. A High Church dignitary, supposed to be in the confti- 
dence of Sir Robert Peel, is, 1 am informed, at present engaged in making the 
necessary inquiries throughout a diocese as to the number of persons, being 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, chargeable with this inspost, and, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, its amount.” 





The Whig leading journal has been trying to be impartial, and can’t 
manage it. The Morning Chronicle yesterday proposed an abstinence 
from comments during the Irish trials, now fairly cntered upon; and 
straight followed up its counsel by denouncing the trials as “a legal de- 
vice” for ‘ bolstering up” an-“ insane and wicked policy ” ; deprecating 
“the public calamity of a conviction,” and such like. The Standard 
exposed the inconsistency, with some sharp criticism; and that re- 
tort has furnished the Chronicle with an excuse for backing out of its 
self-imposed but unmanageable task: it says today, that if the Govern- 
ment journals will persevere in violating the reserve which a sense of 
decency should impose, they must not complain if others follow their 
example: “ Leaving, then, Mr. Smith’s speech and the examination of 
his witnesses, for the present, we return to the consideration of the 
prosecution generally”: which opens the door to a general attack on the 
prosecution and the conduct of it. One result of the trial will be “ full 
proof of the impossibility and absurdity of arraigning an entire country, 
and bringing its whole population to judgment.” True ; a nation, like the 
King or Queen, “can do no wrong ”: but the leaders, or misleaders, may, 
like the Ministers, err, and be brought to account. The Chronicle 
pursues its strictures on the indictment: ‘‘ The judges, the lawyers, the 
law, the forms, are all found to fail”; ‘‘and now has come the crowning 
enterprise of Toryism, viz. to render English Judicature in Ireland as 
unpopular, anti-national, bigoted, and unjust, as the Imperial Ad- 
ministration and the Imperial Legislature.” This is the “ total- 
abstinence ” of a Teetotaler who swills peppermint-water. 


The increasing value of Bank Stock is accounted for by our City 
correspondent; but the Globe last night accounted for it differently ; 
mentioning, as a “ great secret,” that the Bank charter is to be renewed— 
o/s, eae “The present Ministry have already intimated to the Governor 
and Deputy-Governor, at a recent interview, that it is the intention of Go- 
vernment to support the claim for it. The quid pro quo, if our information be 
correct, will be the assistance of the Bank in any conversion-plan, by a large 
advance to meet the demands of those who may dissent from a reduction of the 
interest on their stock.” 
The Times speaks of this slightingly: “the anticipated renewal of 
the Bank charter is by rumour magnified into the cause of the advance.” 
The Morning Herald observes that the Globe has been ‘ mystified.” 


Last night’s Gazette makes known the fact, that the still absent 
Lieutenant Munro has been superseded by the authorities at the Horse 
Guards. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Anti-Corn-law League was held 
in Manchester Free-trade Hall, on Thursday evening. It was reported 
that, since the last meeting, the deputations of the League had held 
twenty-five meetings, and that the new fund now amounted to 22,588/. 

Anti-League meetings have been held at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, 
attended by Viseount Villiers, Sir Robert Peel’s son-in-law ; at Durbam, 
and at Wisbech. 


According to present arrangements, say the papers, her Majesty 
(who will open the coming session of Parliament in person on the Ist of 
February ).will take her departure from Windsor Castle, for Buckingham 
Palace, on Tuesday or Wednesday the 30th or 3lst instant. It is fully 
expected that the stay of the Sovereign in town will not extend beyond 
a week or ten days; when the Court will return to, Windsor, and remain 
at the Castle till a somewhat advanced period of the spring, most pro- 
bably until the middle of April; on account, it is said, of the healthiness 
of the place for the youthful family. 

Letters from Goritz of the 8th instant describe the Duke of Angou- 
leme’s health as not worse than it was. The Prince, on the contrary, 
had been able to present himself in the drawing-room It was evea 
said that his physicians bad recommended him to take sea-baths ia the 
ensuing spring. 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanoe, Frainay AFTERNOON. 

The only noticeable event in the operations of the week has been an im- 
provement of 3 per cert in Bank Stock; not arising from any extraordinary 
circumstance having occurred to give increased value to the Stock itself, but 
simply from the great plenty of money, which is forcing investment in almost 
every description of safe security. The settlement of the Consol Account oc- 
curred on Wednesday ; and was only remarkable for the scarcity of Stock, the 
price for Money and for the end of February being the same. An improve- 
ment of 3 per cent from the lowest recent prices was thus occasioned ; but the 
advance has not been supported, and the quotations of today indicate a decline 
of 4 per cent from the highest price of Wednesday. Money still continues 
very abundant, the rate of discount for first-rate commercial bills varying from 
1} to 2 per cent. The amount of gold now in the Bank of England is under- 
stood to be nearly 15,000,000/.; a considerable quantity of sovereigns having 
been withdrawn from circulation, as liable to be defaced for deficiency of weight; 
these being chiefly sold to the Bank, where the best price is given for them. 
From the scarcity of bills, there was both on Tuesday and today a tendency in 
the foreign exchanges to decline; but the rates are so high that a very consi- 
derable fall must occur before the export of bullion can become profitable. 

The business in the Foreign Funds bas not been ofa very remarkable cha- 
racter. The European Dividend-paying Stocks are generally firm; and some 
interest has been excited by the intended financial plans of the Dutch Govern- 
ment. These measures have not, however, produced any great fluctuation in 
the value of the Dutch Securities; which are today without any material va- 
riation from the closing prices of last week. The demand for Portuguese Con- 
verted Stock, occasioned by purchases on Dutch account, still continues; and, 
though the bargains occurring in this stock have not been extensive, it has ad- 
vanced nearly 1 per cent upon our last quotations. Spanish Stock has been 
in a comparatively tranquil state; the fluctuations having been unimportant, 
and the closing prices of today nearly the same as last week. 

The course of business in Shares generally has been to give an increased 
value to most of the current varieties. ‘Those of the Australasian Bank main- 
tain the advanced quotations of last week, and are quoted at 44 and 44}. 
Among the Railways, most of the established lines are at an improvement. 
The Shares of the French lines still continue in favour, and are held largely by 
capitalists both here and at Liverpool and Manchester, in expectation of fur- 
ther advance. One new scheme, the Eastern Extension, has made its appear- 
ance in the market; and is today quoted at % prem. Many others are 
talked of; and the barometer of speculation, although not quite at fever-heat, 
is evidently rising. 
Saturpay, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

Both the English and Foreign Funds are without any variation. The prin- 
cipal business of the morning has been confined to Railway Shares, in which 
we have to notice the following transactions: Eastern Extension, 03 prem.; 
Liverpool and Manchester, Half Shares, 108; Birmingham, 241}; South- 
western, Eighth Shares, 2}; Paris and Orleans, 333 3; Ditto and Rouen 324. 

Sarurpay, Two o’cLock. 

The Government Three per Cent Stocks close at an advance of 4 per cent 
on our morning’s quotations. Exchequer Bills are the same. Both varieties 
of Spanish Stock have slightly improved; and Portuguese Converted Bonds 
are firmer, at 46. 

In the Share Market, Del Rey Mining are quoted at 12g, and Union Bank 
of Australia at 274 3. The following bargains have occurred in the Railway 
Shares in addition to those given in the morning: Birmingham and Derby, 
584 74; Eastern Counties, 104; Ditto, New, 12; Ditto, Extension, 03; Great 
Western, 108$; Ditto, Half Shares, 70; Ditto, Fiith Shares, 19; Brighton, 
434 3; Birmingham, 243; Greenwich, 54; South-western, 74 33 43; Ditto, 
Eighth Shares, 2444; Croydon, 152; Lancaster and Carlisle, 54 £; North 
Midland, 45}; South-eastern and Dover, 35g } 3 7 
3 per Cent. Comsols ....-000+. 963 7 | Chiltan Deferred .........-. 

Ditto for Account ....e.e0ce+ Columbian 6 per Ceuts. 1824 

3 per Cent Reduced ......00. ex’Venezuela,....ce.000. IL 
3¢ per Cent Ditto ......... Danish 3 per Cents .e...... 87 8 
New 38¢ per Ceuts.... Dutch 2 per Cents,........ 54% 5 
Bauk stock ......... Ditto 5 per Ceats......e000. 9 
Exchequer Bills ., Mexican 5 per Ceuts.. ..... 

Tudia Stock . Portuguese New 5p Cts.1841 45 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts .. Russian 5 per Ceuts......06 
Belgiau 9 per Cents . , Spauish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 
Bhilian 6 per Cents .,.. Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arnivenp—At Gravesend, 19th instant, Eari of Durham, Crouch; and Thomas Met- 
calfe, Yorston, from Calcutta. Off Faimouth, 17th, Fleetwood, Richardson, from 
Mauritius. At Milford, 13th, Esther, Shedding, from Calcutta. At Aden, 4th ult. 
Alau Ker, Gray, from the Clyde. 

Saitep— From Gravesend, 16th instant, Sophia, Saxon, for Madras; and 17th, Isa- 
bella, Johustone, for Bombay. From Liverpool, 13th instant, Symmetry, Butler, for 
Bombay; and 17th, Queen, Devey, for Calcutta. From Greenock, !7th instant, 
Bowling, Gentle, for Calcutta. 


THE THEATRES. 
Noruinc shows more strongly the impoverished state of the stage than 
the temptations offered to old favourites to return to the scenes of former 
triumph when their powers are on the wane. ‘These revisitations are | 
only excusable on the score of necessity : art in its decadence is a pain- 
ful subject of contemplation, and no amount of profit can compensate 


for the injury done toa great reputation. The applauses that greet 
the reappearance of celebrated performers doubtless gratify the re- 
cipients ; but to our thinking there is something melancholy in the very 
welcome—it sounds like the echoes of the past—it is a tribute to that 
which we remember, or have heard of, rather than to what we see and 
hear. It is the custom to throw a veil over the defects of those artists 
who thus forsake for a time their retirement to glean the field after the 
harvest of their fame ; and it is dictated by a kind and charitable feeling, 
which we share. But it is also the practice to exalt their merits, by 
eulogizing their gifts and graces as unimpaired, ard extolling as fresh 
acquirements those arts by which the ravages of time are lessened to the 
perception. We have too much respect for real excellence to recognize 
such factitious claims to admiration: as well might one prefer the arti- 
ficial complexion given by cosmetics to the faded cheek before the 
natural bloom of young and healthful charms. When, two or three 
years ago, CuaRLES KempBve, with furrowed cheeks and faltering 
voice, gallantly tottered acress the stage as Mercutio and Don Felix, 
surprise and regret took the place of delight and admiration ; and now, 
when the veteran Brauam is heard in the orchestra, wonder at his 
prowess is the predominating feeling. A fine artist may tower above 
his successors, “ great in ruin”; but the sight is a sad one after all. 
Mr. and Mrs. Woop have appeared this weck at the Princess’s The- 
atre, where they are fulfilling a ‘“furewell engagement.” It is some 
twelve or fourteen years since Mrs. Woop made a sensation as the 
heroine of that trashy melodrama the Maid of Judah, with its medley 
music from Rossinr and others, which has been chosen for her final 








effort; and to many of the audience on Wednesday she was known 
only by repute, as the dazzling vocalist formerly Miss Paton. She 
had a triumphant reception; and many people were duly astonished, 
Mr. Woop, as Ivanhoe, was also well received, and sang with energy, 
With much of her former power, Mrs. Woop retains but little of the 
sweetness of her voice; and the efforts to be forcible, which always 
detracted from the pleasure of hearing her, are now painfully evident, 
But the mass of the public, who are curious to hear a renowned vo- 
calist, or (the seniors) to compare Mrs. Woop at the close of her 
career with their recollections of Miss Paton at its commencement, 
have all the gratification they desired. 

The first performance of M. JuLirEen’s Irish Echo Quadrilles, in which 
“ Nix my Dolly ” is the response to ‘“ Poor Mary Anne,” and “ Duncan 
Gray ” is mocked by “ Yankee Doodle,” gave such delight tothe crowd 
of hats and greatcoats with which the promenade was thronged, that it 
was evident M. JuLLien had hit the taste of his miscellaneous audience, 

The company at the New Strand Theatre embraces several clever 
performers, including the old Adelphi favourite WiLkiNson, Messrs. 
Wican, Clement Wuite, GEORGE BENNETT, and Hammonp. ‘The 
pieces are not of a nature to admit of criticism, nor is the acting of the 
most refined sort; but it appears to content the visiters. A poor ver- 
sion of a pretty little French vaudeville, Madelon Friquet, was pro- 
duced this week: remembering DésazeT and VERNET in the parts 
filled by Witk1nson and Mrs. Montcomery, we could not relish the 
performance. 

The French Plays at the St. James’s Theatre commence on Monday. 
M. Acuarp is the star. Several other new performers appear at 
the same time. 

Mr. C. Kean is announced at Drury Lane on Monday, in Richard 
the Third; which is said in the bills to have been got up with great 
splendour for the occasion. 

A new drama is promised at the Haymarket; but as yet no tidings 
are heard of “ the Prize Comedy.” 


PROBLEMS IN CATALLACTICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srr—In Ricarno’s Chapter upon Foreign Trade, the following passage oc~ 
curs: ‘* The same rule which regulates the relative value of commodities in 
one country, does not regulate the value of the commodities exchanged between 
two or more countries. The quantity of wine which Portugal shall give in 
exchange for the cloth of England, is not determined by the respective quanti- 
ties of labour devoted to the production of each, as it would be if both commo- 
dities were manufactured in England, or both in Portugal.” 

Now it is an extraordinary fact, that, after years of discussion, the leading 
economists of the day continue to be at issue among themselves regarding this 
elementary principle of international exchange. But a fact still more extraor- 
dinary remains to be noticed. Economists of high name are disagreed among 
themselves, not only with regard to this elementary principle of the science, 
but also with regard to the import of the propositions which they affirm respect- 
ing it. 

‘In an article, attributed to Mr. Senior, in a recent number of the Edinburgh 
Review, we find the following passage: “* Why are the wages of an English 
cotton-spinner four ounces of silver a week, and those of a French cotton- 
spinner only three? An English cotton-spinner receives more silver for a 
day’s work than a French cotton-spinner because he produces in a day a 
larger amount of yarn and of a better quality.” 

According to the obvious meaning of the words employed, this passage ap- 
pears to reafiirm, under a somewhat varied form, the elementary principle pro- 
pounded by Ricarpo. Mr. Ricarpo says, that equal quantities of labour 
employed in England and in Portugal produce commodities of unequal value ; 
and Mr. Senior says, that equal quantities of labour employed in England 
and in France produce commodities differing in quantity and in quality, and 
consequently of unequal value when measured by silver as a common standard. 
Is there any detectable difference between the propositions of these eminent 
economists? May they not in fact be regarded as identical propositions? If 
it be true, that a commodity produced by a day’s labour in England is larger 
in quantity, better in quality, and in the markets of the world worth more 
silver, than a commodity produced by a day’s labour in France, can it also be 
true that a commodity produced at the cost of a day’s labour in France is 
equal in value to a commodity produced at the cost of a day’s labour in Eng- 
land? Mr. Senror has written a treatise of forty-seven pages in the Edin- 
burgh Review for the purpose of proving that these two apparently contradic- 
tory propositions may be consistently maintained. Other economists, not his 
inferiors in logic, contend that when the products of equal quantities of labour 
exchange in the markets of the world for unequal quantities of silver, they 
cannot be equal to each other in exchangeable value. Others again avow, 
with a celebrated Professor, that as regards the relative value of commodities 
produced in different countries, they have not yet made up their minds whe- 
ther things unequal to the same thing are or are not unequal to cach other. 

Seven-and-forty pages of the Ludinburgh Ieview devoted to disprove the 
proposition, that equal quantities of labour, employed in different countries, 
produce commodities of equal value, by proving that equal quantities of 
labour employed in different countries produce commodities which are worth, 
in the markets of the world, unequal quantities of silver! Abundant evidence 
this of the lamentably slender progress which has hitherto been made in in- 
vestigating the laws of international exchange. 

In Mr. Joun Stuart Micv’s admirable system of Logic, we find the fol- 
lowing passage : “ The opinion of Dugald Stewart is, I conceive, substantially 
correct, that in any science whatever, by reasoning from a set of hypotheses, 
we may obiain a body of conclusions as certain as those of geometry ; that ig, 
as strictly in accordance with the hypotheses, and as irresistibly compellin 
assent on condition that those hypotheses are true. ‘The only sense in whic 
necessity can be ascribed to the conclusions of any scientific investigation, is 
that of necessarily following from some assumption, which by the conditions 
of the inquiry is not to be questioned.” 

On reading this passage, it occurred to me, that by assuming as data two or 
three unquestioned propositions, and proceeding to reason from a sufficiently- 
numerous set of hypothetical cases, we might obtain, with regard to the imper- 
fectly-understood laws of international exchange, a body of conclusions as cer- 
tain, under these hypothetical cases, as the conclusions of geometry, and as 
irresistibly compelling assent. Could a kind of Euclid of Political Economy 
thus be framed, it might be regarded as no unimportant improvement in the 
science. When we have discovered that which is hypothetically true under 
assumed circumstances, we are enabled to ascertain that which is practically 
true under actual circumstances. For in this case, all we have to do in order 
to arrive at practical results is, to compare the assumed circumstances with the 
actual circumstances, and to make the necessary correction for the difference. 

Under these impressions, I would venture to submit for your consideration a 
series of problems in Catallactics, and to express a hope that they may obtain 
insertion in a journal distinguished for profound and original inquiry on sub- 
jects connected with social wellbeing and progress. 
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The first proposition of the series is herewith enclosed. Proposition II. with 
its solution shall be forwarded in my next communication. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A MemBer oF THE PouiTicaL Economy Cics. 


PROPOSITIONS ASSUMED AS AXIOMS. 

Ist, Cost of production is resolvable into quantity of labour ; or, to use 
another nomenclature, into the sum of labour and abstinence. 2d, Cost of 
roduction is the ultimate regulator of the value, in relation to each other, of 
commodities produced in the same country. 3d, In different countries the 
efficacy of labour is different. 

PROBLEM I. 

England and France are excluded from all external intercourse, except with 
each other. In the two countries, labour is applied with equal efficacy in the 
production of all commodities, including the precious metals. 

Show the terms upon which, under these circumstances, interchanges might be 
effected between the two countries; and the incidence of the import-duties 
which might be imposed by the country receiving the productions of the other. 
As in the two countries labour is applied with equal efficacy in the produc- 

tion of all commodities, including the precious metals, the price of every 
commodity would be the same in France as in England; and, therefore, no 
commercial interchanges with a view to profit would take place. But were 
English proprietors to travel in France, and French proprietors in England, 
then it would become necessary that international remittances should be 
effected. Should the remittances be of equal amount, they might be effected 
by an interchange of bills, without the transference either of money or of goods 
from one country to the other. But should the remittances to the absentee 
proprietors of the two countries be of uncqual amount, then a transference 
either of money or of goods would become necessary ; and this transference 
would effect an alteration in the relative value and prices of commodities in 
the two countries. 

Should the annual remittances from England to France exceed those from 


France to England by 100,000, then money or goods to the amount of | 


100,000/. would be annually exported from England into France ; and, if the 
cost of transmitting gold should be one per cent, and that of transmitting the 
most eligible description of goods be ten per cent, then gold would continue to 
be sent from England to France until the prices of the goods most eligible for 
transmission became ten per cent higher in France than in England. But if 
the prices of the goods most eligible for transmission become ten per lower in 
England than in France, the prices of all other goods produced in England at 
equal cost must become ten per cent lower in England than in France. In the 
markets of France, the value of the gold produced by a given quantity of 
English labour will be less than the value of the commodities produced by the 
same quantity of French labour. 

Under the circumstances assumed, this alteration in the comparative scale of 
prices must be effected, not by a fall of pricesin England, but by a rise of prices 
in France. In England no alteration has taken place, either in the cost of 
producing gold or in that of producing other articles; and therefore no perma- 
nent alteration can be effected in the value of gold in relation to the other pro- 
ducts of English labour. As soon as the increased demand for gold, to be re- 
mitted to France, raised its value in England above the cost level, additional 
capital would be employed in working the English mines; until, from the in- 
creased supply, the value of gold in England again coincided with its cost. 

As gold flowed from England into France, its value in France would fall be- 
low the cost level. The French mines would be abandoned, and all the gold re- 
quired by France would be produced in England. 

The value of the produce of English labour in relation to the produce of French 
labour would be altered. A commodity produced in England by the labour and 
abstinence of 100, and conveyed to France by the labour and abstinence of 10, 
would be worth in France, not a commodity produced in France by the labour and 
abstinence of 110, but a commodity produced by the labour and abstinence of 
100; because, by the supposition, a commodity similar to that imported from 
England can be produced in France by the labour and abstinence of 100. 
Again, the quantity of gold produced in England by the labour of 109, and 
conveyed to France by the labour of 1, will purchase in France a commodity 
produced by the labour, not of 110, but only by the labour of 100; because, as 
has been already shown, the value of gold in relation to commodities has fallen 
in France in this proportion. 

The imposition by France of a duty upon British goods would cause 
a still further decline in the value ct the produce of English labour in 
relation to the produce of French labour. Take the duty imposed on 
all English productions, except gold, at 15 per cent upon the cost. In 
this case, a commodity produced in England by the labour of 100, conveyed 
to France by the labour of 10, and then charged with a duty equivalent to the 
labour of 15, would not, in the French market, be of greater valuc than the 

similar commodity which, by the supposition, is produced in France by the 
labour of 100. But as gold canbe sent to France duty-free, it will be preferred 
as a remittance, until its increased supply shall have so reduced its value in 
France, that the quantity produced and conveyed to France by 125 English 
labour is no more than equivalent tocommodities produced by 100 French labour; 
because, until the value of gold in the markets of France shall have fallen to 
this extent, the balance of remittances due, by the supposition, to English pro- 
prietors resident in France, cannot be effected so cheaply by the exportation of 
‘commodities as by the exportation of gold. 

The cost of producing all commodities would continue to be cqual in the two 
countries, while the money-value of all commodities would be 25 per cent 
higher in France than in England. England would be rendered tributary to 
France, not only by the amount of the balance of remittances made to herab- 
sentee proprietors resident in France, but also by the amount of the import- 
duties levied by France upon the commodities exported by England in dis- 
charge of that balance. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM: PREVISION, 
[Sceptical as we are on this subject, we have no hesitation in printing, without 
comment, the following case; which proceeds from a gentleman well known to 
us for habits of careful observation aud for scrupulous veracity. We admit it as 
arecord of a singular fact, whatever may be the explanation of which it is 
susceptible. } 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Clapham New Park, 18th January 1844. 

Dear Sir—Puzzled by the conflicting statements put forward on all sides 
regarding Animal Magnetism, I resolved a year or two back, to seek by personal 
experiment a solution which I had in vain endeavoured to arrive at from the 
opinions of others. The result convinced me, not only that Animal Magnetism 
18a truth, but that it is one, which, although productive of danger in the hands 
of inexperienced persons, may be turned to the happiest account as a remedy 
for many human ills, | 

Have you courage to give insertion to the following case? It is so singular | 
that I can hardly expect any one to receive it without considerable hesitation ; | 
and yet, as Lam able to pledge myself to the strict accuracy of its details, and | 
to the respectability of station and high moral worth of the parties to whom it | 
refers, I feel desirous that it sliould be widely known. | 

On Monday the 25th December, I magnetized Mrs. H——, a married lady, \ 





twenty-eight years of age. She had been magnetized at intervals during the 
preceding year, altogether ahout six times. Upon each occasion she had mani- 
fested some degree of lucidity; and in the only instance when the experiment 
was tried, she had answered readily to the action of my hand upon the various 
phrenological organs. On the present occasion I magnetized her solely for the 
improvement of her health, as she was suffering from weakness and a pain in 
the breast, the results of a confinement eight weeks back. In other respects 
her health was good. 

In less than two minutes from the commencement of the magnetizing pro- 
cess, she passed into a state cf somnambulism. I then addressed her—** How 
do you feel?” She made no answer. I repeated the question two or three 
times, without success ; but in a few moments she exclaimed, with an expression 
of great anguish—“ Oh, pretty well: but I shall soon be dreadfully ill.” 

“ When shall you be ill? now, while you are being magnetized ? ”—“ No, 
in two days time.” 

“ At what hour?”—*« Three in the afternoon.” 

“ Can nothing be done to avert it ? "—* Nothing.” 

“ What will it result from? an accident, or natural causes? 
causes.” 

“ Can you tell me any thing that should be done? Will magnetism afford 
you service ?”—“ Yes: it cannot avert the attack, but it may do much good. 
It will be a spasmodic attack, and after a little while it will extend to the 
heart. The heart will not be originally affected ; but the violence of the suffer- 
ing will cause it to be affected sympathetically, and there will then be danger. 
Magnetism may remove this.” 

“ And will it not remove the other sufferings ?”—‘ No.” Then, after a 
pause, she added—* It cannot remove them entirely ; but 1 think it may miti- 
gate them.” 

“ At what time after the attack should I commence the magnetic passes?” — 
“ In about half an hour.” 

“ How long will the attack last ?”—‘ From an hour to an hour and a 
quarter. It will be dreadfully severe; but it will not prove fatal. I shall have 
more of them. I have much suffering to undergo.” 

“ When will the next attack take place ?”—* I cannot see.” 

“ What description of passes should I make on Wednesday, in order to re- 
lieve the heart? ”— Commence just under the heart, and make long passes 
to the feet.” 

“ During what time am I to continue them? ”"—* About five minutes. You 
must also make ps across my back, if possible.” 

“ How long will it be before you cease to suffer from these attacks? "— 
“ About eight months.” 

“ Will magnetism benefit you during that time ? ”—“ Materially.” 

She still manifested much apprehension and anguish. “Come,” I said, 
“ You must not be sad. I am sure that you can bear pain with patience; and, 
as it will all end well, you must not give way to despondency.” 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, “1 think of my children, and my husband—I know 
what he will feel.” 

I now ceased speaking to her fora minute or two: afterwards I said, “ You 
must tell me if you desire to suy any thing more, or if you would rather 
sleep ? ”—** I think you had better awaken me.” 

I demagnetized her accordingly. She awoke instantly, and (as on all former 
occasions) totally unconscious of having uttered a single word. She said, 
however, that she was not so much refreshed as usual, and that her head felt 
as if she had been engaged in the most intense thought. To relieve this, I 
magnetized her again tor a few minutes; and when she was again awakened, 
she stated herself perfectly restored. I then took my leave ; previously agree- 
ing with Mr. H—— that no intimation should be given to his wife of what had 

assed. 

On the following day, [ saw Mr. H ; when he stated, that during the 
preceding eveni is wife had enjoyed excellent spirits, and that she still con- 
tinued in a satisfactory state. On the Wednesday morning, he told me that 
he had left her in apparently good health, excepting that she seemed in a state 
of depression which almost caused him to apprehend that her prediction would 
be verified. She herself, however, free from any anticipation of evil. 

In the afternoon, I ceeded to her house, intending to reach it at about 
half-past three, wl according to her prediction would be half an hour 
after the commence the attack, the time at which she had stated that 
magnetism should be resorted to. Having, however, little expectation that my 
services would be required, ( 
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ed, (since 1 was inclined to regard her forebodings 
merely as the result of a momentary sadness,) I did not pay any particular 
attention to punctuality, and it we yenty-two minutes to four when I arrived. 

I found her extended upon a sofa, in the severest agony. Her pain drew 
from her repeated cri ed that she had been seized with a violent 
spasmodic affection. 

I immediately commenced making the passes below the heart, which she had 
directed during her somnambulism on the preceding Monday. 

“ Does that give you relief? "—“ Ol it greatly relieves the heart. 

I then raised her to a sitting posture, and commenced the passes across her 
back. 

“Oh! that gives still more relief—it takes it entirely away from the left 
side; but the general pain remains the same.” 

She sank, apparently still suffering most severely from attacks of pain in the 
epigastric region, which seemed to threaten suffocation. began, however, 
after I had made a few passes, to experience some short intervals of ease. During 
one of them I asked, “* At what time were you attacked ?”—* Half an hour 
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or three-quarters of an Lour before you came; nearer th rs of an 
hour.’ 
“ Was it sudden? "— Quite. Iwas in the passage, and was obliged to call 


one of the servants tohelp me to this room. It seemed to suspend animation. 
In about twenty minutes, or more, it attacked my heart; the blood seemed to 
fill my head, and I was much alarmed. It continued till you came; wy suf- 
ferings were dreadful: but now the pains seem no longer to affect the heart.” 
She still continued to experience paroxysms, which I was only able partially 
to relieve. At intervals she exclaimed, * Oh, how fortunate you happened to 
call! I feel as if you had saved me.” 
She complained of fulness of the h 
passes over her forehead; which gave ber ii 
six or seven minutes past four 









ad, and directed me to make two or three 
ant relicf. At length, at about 
med rapidly to subside. She fell 
into a calm sleep, her countenance assu x an expression of perfect compo- 
sure; and from this, at about twenty minutes past four, she awakened in good 
spirits, and, although greatly exhausted, perfectly free from pain. 

She continued to dwell upon the “ fortunate ” circumstance of my having 
called; and I left her in the full belief that the visit had been an accidental 
one. 

Since the above occasion, she has been magnetized several times; and she 
now predicts with rigid accuracy the state of her health for several consecutive 
days. On the 7th of this month, she announced a slight attack to occur at 
eleven o’clock on the morning of the llth, which would not extend to the 
heart, and another severe at at three p.m. on the 15th, in which that ore 
gan would again be compromised. On both occasions the prediction was ful- 
filled even in its minutest particulars. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that until the attack above described, she had 
never experienced any indisposition in which the heart was supposed to be in 
the slightest degree affected. 

I am, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, Ss. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








REGULATION OF THE CURRENCY. 

In what is called “ the City article” of one of the morning papers, two 
or three days ago, the writer expatiated upon the influx of Currency 
pamphlets which marks the approach of the Parliamentary session; 
each in its turn “ attributing the national distress to something 
rotten in our monetary system,” and putting forth an ‘infallible ” 
remedy. These productions, some of them in second and third 
editions, show that Corn-law Repeal and Irish agitation do not 
altogether exclude attention from a further subject of equal im- 
portance, and that the national capacity has not only risen beyond 
the power of entertaining one tdea at a time, but that it can abso- 
lutely grasp a third. It is true that a majority of the recent effu- 
sions are characterized by absurdities-too gross to find place in 
any thing but acurrency pamphlet ; yet they will not the less prove 
useful in showing the Ministry, that the subject is widely stirred by 
all classes of minds, and that the settlement of one part of it—that 
which concerns the Bank of England and its expiring charter—must 
now be entered upon in good earnest. 

And not only is this question ripe for adjustment, but every acci- 
dental circumstance of the time invites to action. It was a matter 
of reproach to the Whigs, that, with abundant evidence of the ne- 
cessity of a comprehensive measure, they suffered the last oppor- 
tunity to pass; but, under the impression that their existence de- 
pended upon not offending any class, the dread of offending the 
then all-powerful body of joint-stock bankers furnished them with 
a plea for hesitation, which, although a miserable one, was stronger 
than any which can be brought forward at the present time. 

In addition to the favourable circumstance that the prestige of 
joint-stock interests has dwindled so as no longer to present any 
undue impediment, there can be no doubt that a consolidation of 
opinion as to the specific nature of the measure required has in the 
mean time taken place to a remarkable extent. From its first sug- 
gestion, the necessity of a Central Bank of Issue found advocates 
among men of all shades of opinion on other points of monetary 
policy; but it was reserved for Mr. Loyp and Mr. Norman, by 
their evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 1840 to ex- 
pound and popularize the principles upon which it should be esta- 
blished,—principles which, notwithstanding the new “ remedies” 
to which every day gives birth, have never been shaken, and which 
during the past few years have sunk deeply into the convictions of 
every sober mind. 

That any system might be managed more efficiently by a Central 
Bank than by a number of rivals acting not only without concert 
but in most cases in opposition to each other, seems clear enough. 
That Mr. Jones Loyn’s proposal of a plan by which the currency 
shall be regulated so as to undergo no changes save those to which 
it would be subject if purely a metallic one, might be tried with 
somewhat less risk than any other, is also pretty evident ; and it is 
equally apparent that the general monetary condition of the coun- 
try has never been more favourable than at the present moment 
towards the enforcement of any necessary change in its routine ad- 
ministration. The Ministry, therefore, are bound immediately to 
take choice of the principle they will recognize among the many 
propounded, or to suggest a better than the best ;. and, inasmuch 
as no system could prove so injurious as the present absence of all 
system, they will deservedly incur the heaviest charge of incompe- 
tency if they fail to act. ; 

And besides that their interference is essential with the view to 
place the currency upon a footing by which the constantly recurring 
miseries of inflation and discredit—miseries which press upon 
masses unhappily insensible to their cause—might be prevented, it 
is called for as a point of direct justice to the nation; since, during 
every year under the existing circumstances, a large amount is di- 
verted which properly belongs to its revenues. It is true that a 
pecuniary sacrifice is submitted to by the Bank of England for the 
advantages of its circulation ; but the amount of this sacrifice seems 
to be regulated upon no rational basis, and the other money-makers 
of the country are permitted to carry on the process solely to their 
own advantage. 

There are, then, no difficulties in the way of this most desirable 
improvement, save those which must attend the working out of its 
details. Any thing to be dignified by the name of argument 
against its principle is nowhere to be found. Claptrap allusions to 
the advantages of competition are sometimes urged; but the doc- 
trine is sadly out of place in application to the currency. Com- 
petition is to be encouraged in all things which admit of improve- 
ment by the exercise of individual energy ; but the business of issu- 
ing ‘‘ promises to pay” calls for no talent or exertion of any kind, 
and to be carried out nationally, as a substitute for gold, must be 
worked upon a plan the most obvious and automatic, from which all 
chance of accidental disturbance must if possible be excluded. 

And even the opposition naturally to be expected from individual 
interests admits of ready conciliation. The capital invested in the 
issuing-banks has been drawn to them not only with the tacit ap- 
proval of the Government, but in some measure by its actual en- 
couragement. These banks have performed a function which the 
Government were too supine to regulate; and they have a fair claim 
to compensation for the sudden withdrawal of a privilege upon the 
prospect of which they were tempted to embark. With the recog- 

nition of this claim—and any measure in which it is not recognized 
would be fraught with injustice—all plea, and it may be hoped all 
wish, on the part of individual interests to raise obstructions, would 


be effectually suppressed. 








| beings. 














The other giant questions of the Corn-law and Irish grievances 
will not arrive at a settlement during the present year. On the 
first, no one expects that the Minister will make up his mind be- 
tween resignation and total repeal until he is compelled to do so; 
and for that at least a dissolution of Parliament is essential; while 
the Irish agitation can only be subdued by many patient and long- 
continued efforts. The Bank of England question, therefore, is the 
only one of the three wholly free from embarrassment and ripe for 
immediate adjustment ; and a ground of lasting reproach will in- 
deed exist if it do not stand prominently out as a practical mea- 
sure of the session. 





HUMANITY. 

Tue advocates and opponents of Corn-law Repeal are in the habit 
of bandying taunts about the state of the poorer classes in the 
agricultural and the manufacturing districts. The latter enlarge 
upon the condition of the children of colliers, the factory children, 
and the desolate and squalid habitations of the operatives in Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Manchester: the former send round to collect 
evidence and expose the condition of the labourers in Dorsetshire 
and Buckinghamshire. 

There is something very offensive in the tone in which this con- 
troversy is waged. Each party seems only eager to expose its 
adversary, regardless of its own character. No denial is made—no 
denial can be made—that there is both in the agricultural and the 
manufacturing districts an immense extent of human suffering. 
This is not a phasis in the present condition of the country which 
deserves to be contemplated merely as a source whence to fetch 
personal accusations against land-lords and cotton-lords. The 
landed interest ought to reflect on the one hand, that the Corn- 
laws have not prevented the lapse of a large proportion of the agri- 
cultural population into a state of squalid misery. The Corn-law 
Repealers ought to reflect, that the abolition of protective duties 
would not, at all events for a long time, give employment or bread 
to the destitute in the agricultural districts, even though their rather 
problematical assertion, that it would not even in the first instance 
withdraw both from them, should prove true. The Corn-law has 
not kept poverty out of the agricultural districts; but the Corn- 
law is not the only source of poverty and privation in this country. 

The newspapers of the present and the preceding week contain two 
cases, the one in the agricultural district of Buckingham, the other 
in the manufacturing district of Birmingham, which will assist us in 
explaining one source to which, both in rural and urban neighbour- 
hoods, much of the excess of suffering among the poor may be at- 
tributed. The Birmingham case is that of the poor debtors in the 
Court of Requests confined in what is called in Birmingham the 
“Jouse-hole.” The humane Recorder, in pronouncing sentence on 
the delinquents convicted at his bar of a riot in this filthy abode, 


| almost congratulated them on the judgment which he was about 


to pronounce, as being the means of transporting them from a 
debtors to a penal prison, where they would be treated like human 
The Buckinghamshire case was that of a poor man, THo- 
MAS SHRIMPTON by name, convicted of poaching, by a Bench of 
Justices, because in passing along a public footpath he had lifted an 
empty snare; although he was proved to have passed untouched 
several snares with hares in them, and did not appear to have been 
aware that he was watched. Before pronouncing sentence, the 
Bench called upon one of the bystanders to state what he knew of 
the prisoner’s character. 

“ A Mr. Fuller of Long Crendon was appealed to by the Bench as to his 
{ Shrimpton’s ] character ; when the following conversation took place. Fuller— 
*I don’t know much about him. His character is middling.” Sbrimpton— 
* Middling, Sir! what do you mean by that? Have I ever robbed any one? 
have I ever interrupted any one?’ Fuller—‘ Not that I know of.’ Shrimp- 
ton—‘ What, then, do you mean by middling character? ’ Fuller—* Why, 
you can’t get work: noone seems to employ you.’ Shrimpton (with warmth)— 
‘That is the fault of you farmers: you will not employ labour; and then, 
when a man can’t get work, you call him a middling character!’ The Bench 
convicted bim in the sum of 10/., with 10s. costs ; and in default of payment, 
three months’ imprisonment. Shrimpton said the imprisonment would help 
to put the cold weather over—the winter away. He only wanted something to 
eat and drink; for he had not had anything that day.” 

Mr. Fuser called Surimpton “a middling character,” because 
nobody employed him: Mr. Futzer did not take the trouble to in- 
quire whether it was want of will or want of employers that kept 
the man out of work. In short, Mr. Futter did not trouble his 
head about the condition of men in Sarimpron’s circumstances. 
No doubt, Mr. Futter would be humane enough if a case of desti- 
tution were brought under his cognizance ; but he will not put him- 
self out of the way to inquire whether such cases exist. So with 
the good people in easy circumstances at Birmingham. They are 
annoyed, ashamed, and indignant, at the treatment to which human 
beings have been exposed in the “louse-hole,” now that the secrets 
of that den have been revealed: but they passed it every day of 
their lives; they knew that there was in town a prison for poor 
debtors, and that the Commissioners of Prisons had reported on it 
in very unfavourable terms; and yet not one of them thought of 
examining for himself the condition of its inmates. 

This ignorance—this wilful ignorance—this ignorance the result 
of want of inquiry regarding the condition of the poor—is one of 
the great causes of the misery which abounds everywhere. Pity is 
an emotion which, excited beyond a certain degree, becomes pain- 
ful. Inquiry into the condition of the poor brings one in contact 
with noisome and loathsome objects. The most humane love them- 
selves quite as much as their neighbours, and do not cherish even 
sentiment when it rises to the painful, or affect squalid and dis- 
agreeable sights and smells. Much of the suffering in the world is 
allowed to exist merely because those who could remove or allevi- 
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ate do not know of its existence; and much of this ignorance 
arises from the habit of shunning the sight of indigence. 

This is wrong and unwise. Cowrer has well said that he who 
relieves without sympathy is “my benefactor, not my brother 
man.” ‘The sentiment is human, and is most intensely felt by the 
most wretched. It is scarcely too strong an expression to say, that 
the poor man would rather have his story sympathizingly listened 
to by one who can give him nothing, than receive an alms merely 
to cut short his tale. In the naked and chilly hut of the un- 
employed labourer, even in the “louse-hole,” the bitterest reflec- 
tion of the sufferer is that others who are more fortunate than him- 
self disdain even to know his suffering. The neglect of the rich 
to learn the condition of the indigent, is not merely the cause of 
much suffering being allowed to remain unrelieved ; it is the source 
of angry and hostile feeling among that class. They who main- 
tain that it is by broad general measures alone—by a wise con- 
formity on the part of legislators to the natural laws which regulate 
the production and distribution of wealth—that privation on a 
large scale can be diminished, say the truth, but only a part of the 
truth. Such machinery is not alone sufficient to relieve human 
misery: human sympathies must superintend, human hands must 
distribute the charities of detail, trifling in their individual 
amount, but colossal in their sum-total. If this truth were 
more steadily kept in mind and acted upon, we should hear 
less of men like poor Surimpton, who think a three months’ 
imprisonment a good way of getting through the winter-months, 
in the country of the “ farmer’s friend” ; or of the nuisance of a 
“ Jouse-hole” in the city whose municipal government is intrusted, 
among others, to one if not two of the most prominent of those 
comprehensive philanthropists who keep such careful watch and 
ward over the comforts of the African. Unlike the elephant’s 
trunk, which could uproot an oak or pick up a pin, their hu- 
manity lays hold of the distant but allows what is near at hand 
to fall from its grasp. In truth, it is questionable whether the so- 
called humanity which deals only with abstractions—with slaves or 
working-classes, not men—with economical laws, not the beings 
whose fate is influenced by them—deserve the name of humanity 
at all. What passes muster for humanity, in such instances, is 
merely a love of activity and argument. Humanity cares for man the 
individual ; its range may be narrower, but its working is more sure, 
and it earns a richer reward of gratitude in return. [t is not to be 
desired that Protectionist and Corn-law Repealer should abandon 
their important controversy to confine themselves to the duties of 
humanity ; it is not necessary that they should go out in concert to 
discharge these duties: but a closer attention to them in their 
respective walks would lend a finishing-grace to their .sterner tasks. 





THE NEW REFORM IN CORRECTIONAL 
DISCIPLINE. 

A REALLY important move in correctional discipline has been 
effected at Birmingham, by Mr. Marrnew Hitt, according to a 
plan which he learned from some benevolent Magistrates at War- 
wick. The plan is, to induce the employers of young persons con- 
victed of offences to take back their erring servants after the expiry 
of their sentence. Since Mr. Hirt has been Recorder of Birming- 
ham he has acted on that plan; and the result, as he states with 
great moderation, if not absolutely satisfactory, is encouraging: in 
about two-thirds of the number of cases it has been eminently suc- 
cessful; and so many youths, who under the old system would 
have been lost, are recovered to themselves and to society. Forti- 
fied by that practical success, the excellent Recorder urged his 
townsmen to erect the plan into a general custom of the place ; and 
they have concurred. This is so far an adoption of what we con- 
ceive to be the sound principle of correctional discipline, and so far 
it is a departure from the principle of retributive punishment, the 
source of so much embarrassment in the existing system. It has 
succeeded ; it is popularly adopted; and we shall see its working 
after it is the avowed custom. Many would fear lest by removing 
from punishment some of its worst terrors, and seeming to extend 
some degree of impunity to crime, it might act as a premium to 
misconduct: and certainly, if the principle of retributive punish- 
ment were sound, the fear would be justified. If the plan succeed 
after its avowal mitigates the “terror” of punishment, it must 
greatly shake the prejudices in favour of the old principle. 

What are the objects of punishment ? Some persons, judging 
of possibilities by past results, are content with very humble ob- 
jects indeed ; but the most desirable are, so to alter the will of the 
offender as to prevent his repetition of the offence, and so to alter 
the will of others under the influence of the same erring disposition 
as to prevent their commission of the offence. Correctional disci- 
pline is supplementary to education: if people were better edu- 
cated—better trained, so much the less punishment would be 
needed: but the object of both is the same—to make people do 
right. If, departing from the empirical course of random experi- 
ment which has characterized correctional discipline, we were to 
consider, 4 priori, from the contemplation of human nature, what 
would be the most likely method of producing the desired influence 
on the will, it is improbable that any but superficial thinkers would 
hit upon the principle that has hitherto been received. We should 
probably judge that to act upon the fears of the trespasser was a 
very imperfect mode of influencing him for good, quite as likely to 
arouse a wild courage and bad perverse passions as discretion. It 
is true that most intelligent thinkers now admit the folly of all 
punishment in a vindictive sense; but still, discarding revenge as 
felt by the inflicter, they retain retribution as felt by the subject of 








punishment. Punishment is ordinarily regarded as penalty for past 
transgressions, used as a deterring example for the future: he who 
is disposed to transgress is to be frightened away from his temptation 
by the fear of an imprisonment which he has seen another suffer’ 
for yielding to the like temptation. This, however, is a very im- 
perfect form of example. If he who is disposed to transgress were 
to see that another transgressor was subjected to a discipline not 
only irksome in itself but having the effect of making the trans- 
gressor subsequently averse from the same trespass, he would be 
much more apt to jump to the conclusion, that as the frustration of 
his will is finally inevitable, it is better to avoid the irksome process 
of correction and to stand corrected at once. Not that the con- 
clusion would be matter of nice calculation, for your criminal 
is not a reflective person; but the mind is unconsciously swayed 
by what it sees others forced to obey. Disappointed at the 
bad results of present systems, people are inclined to give up the 
reformation of the criminal himself as hopeless ; as if the means of 
reformation hitherto tried were so perfect as to justify any such 
casting-away of humanity! But what should be predicted of the 
infliction of a penalty for past transgression, when the past too 
proverbially cannot be recalled? What, but that it would provoke 
bitterness, listless despair, passions the very reverse of that hopeful, 
cheerful exercise of healthy will which is the beginning of all real 
amendment? For it seems to be forgotten that it is alone by 
and through the will of the criminal himself that he can be 
reformed. His will must, at the outset, be quite baffled, if 
the punishment be one fixed, and not to be avoided or 
mitigated in any presently sensible degree by his own con- 
duct. Such must be the effect of all fixed penalties for past 
transgressions. But, say that the correctional discipline is used as 
a means of compulsion for the future, and avowedly so applied to 
the transgressor: now the whole moral effect of the discipline is 
changed; it does not relate to something that can no longer be 
done or undone, but to that which is altogether to be done or 
avoided ; there is an alternative—the irksome discipline or compli- 
ance with the dictates of authority. If the criminal yield, the 
example is complete. To assume that he is uncured, is to deny 
the efficacy of the discipline ; and therefore it is necessary to cap 
the process by assuming that the quondam criminal is no longer 
criminal, and letting him start fair, that defect in his education 
having been supplied. Mr. Hr1’s is an imperfect form of the pro- 
cess here recommended ; for, by introducing the ingredient of hope, 
he has given to discipline a prospective instead of a retrospective 
bearing; and we see how encouraging is his success. Perhaps if 
the correctional discipline had been more perfectly converted to a 
means of compulsion for the future, the success might have been 
more perfect. 

We have an analogy in the treatment of the unhealthy body. 
The physician does not administer physic for the past disease: if 
he discovers that the patient had a fever last year, but kept it 
secret at the time, he does not now administer the mass of physic 
which would then have been due; but he regards existing disease 
alone, and that only as the symptom and index of what is neces- 
sary to restore the body to health. And he has no fixed dose, 
no set penalty for the disease, which must be inflicted whatever 
occur: far from it, the state of the patient while under treatment 
modifies the regimen, and cordial fostering succeeds to rigorous 
depletion. So with the criminal: under the regimen of the cor- 
rector, he should feel how his own conduct influences his condition 
for better or for worse; and in the slight relaxation of present 
rigour, following mechanically upon his own improved demeanour, 
should be made to feel the earnest of that full immunity which vir- 
tuous conduct secures. Children and imperfectly-educated people 
understand things and deeds better than verbal precept. We have 
even in the law some slight, and indeed not very happily applied, use 
of discipline as a means of prospective compulsion instead of retro= 
spective penalty, in imprisonment for debt: when the debt is paid 
the debtor is free. 

It is time that principles should at least be considered in the 
supplementary branch of social education; and, without insisting 
on the adoption of those recommended, we may at least desire that 
they should be examined with others. Mr. Hix's improvement 
in the practice at Birmingham is a great step towards the intro- 
duction of principles into correctional discipline. He would bestow 
an inestimable service on his country, if he would turn his humane 
and discriminating mind, and the opportunities of his station, to 
further account, in considering whether the system cannot be re- 
formed altogether. 


ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT. 


O’Connett, Rebecca, and the Free Church, are not to be allowed 
a monopoly of revolutionary movements: there is another agitator 
in the field. The revolution of the Sun, that restless fellow who 
makes a revolution every year unchecked by any Attorney-General, 
is lengthening the days again. 

We suspect few of our readers have as yet noted any change; 
but the busy race who, to gain time, must begin their day by 
candlelight or in the dark, are already aware of it. The great lumi- 
nary has turned the corner of the Brumal solstice, and is ‘ com- 
ing round again,” as seconds and bottleholders say of a pugilist 
stunned by a facer. The scribbler, who “ rhymes before light and 
prints before term ends,” already saves a farthing per diem on his 
candle. ‘The day-labourer,*who, dark or light, wet or dry, hot or 
cold, must be up and on the road before six in the morning, sees com- 
ing light in the dim East earlier than has of late been customary. 
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St. Stephen’s, he heard the birds begin to rustle and chirrup in 


the enclosure of St. James’s Park. Whether this pastoral picture 


soothed the rude Radicals, and made them “ grow civil at his song,” 
dwells not in our memory. But the incident recalls the fact, that 


the preliminary stir and chirrup of human life in London, at and 


even before early dawn, is rarely witnessed by the wealthy—except 


in staggering home from Parliament, the gambling-clubs, and other 


resorts of indifferent reputation: and these worthies are not ex- 
actly in a condition to see what is before them. 

To the twilight human animals—to those whose business it is to 
rough- hew the daily traffic which at more advanced hours of the 
day is polished off by green-grocers, restaurateurs, &c.—the revolu- 
tion now in progress from short days to long is an event in their 
monotonous existence. As they slip and stumble along the dark 
sloppy roads of the suburbs, they have hopes of light to see their 
way, and more genial days for their “looped and windowed rag- 
gedness.” ‘To them the difference between winter and summer is 
reali ; and that difference does not consist in the former being the 
seascn of junketing. The poor women who toil in the fields and 
farms, half enclosed in the polypus antenna—the new streets and 
squares which London is shooting out on every side—look like dif- 
ferent beings at the two seasons. Yes, the women who toil in the 
fields ; for, be it known to the coxcombs whose humanity has tele- 
scopic eyes and sees misery only at a distance, that women in the 
inclement winter of England perform more irksome drudgery in 
the fields than Negresses within the Tropics. 

Yet has the winter of these performers of matins to the harsh 
tutelar deity of toil its picturesque effects. The market of Covent 


Garden, for example, with its heaped vegetable wealth from every | 


clime, and its busy traffic, is at all times a fine spectacle; but, to 
be seen to its best advantage, it must be visited in winter, when the 
first soupcon of light is mingling its particles with the solid dark, 
The conservatory of the Duke of Beprorp might at that hour vie 
with the conservatory which the Duke of Drevonsuire recently 
exhibited in nocturnal radiance to his Queen. At the eastern end 
of the central arcade, the effect of the rich flood of light cast by 
the gas upon the heaped wealth of golden lemons and other 
Southern fruits, on the dazzling white of the celery, and the vary- 
ing tints of other vegetables piled up with an artist’s eye to effect, 
is like the vision of some fairy-tale. The effect is heightened by 
the mysterious shadow in the background, through which the huge 
piles of turnips on the waggons gleam white in the straggling beams, 
with a massive grandeur which might become the court of Riibezahl 
(“Number-Nip”) himself, and from which'a monotonous stir and 
bustle, like the ceaseless lash of waves on the sea-beach, rises on 
the ear. Perhaps the glance at the brilliant corridor and the long 
arcade from without is still more striking. The streak of light 
which girdles the basement of the building, and the half-defined 
form of the superstructure as it rises up through the twilight space 
immediately above the illuminated part, is quite Rembrandtish. 

From some allusions in Wycuerty’s comedies, it appears to 
have been in his days a fashionable frolic to make up a party to go 
and eat fruit in Covent Garden market early in the morning. No 
fashionables resort thither now; but on a fine summer morning, nu- 
merous parties of the class of small shopkeepers—generally young 
lately-married couples—may be met returning from the market, 
some carrying small taper baskets of fruit, others a small fuchsia or 
geranium ina pot, others a nosegay. Even these, however, aban- 
don Covent Garden in winter ; and its matutinal glories are wasted 
upon those to whom they are the more commonplace lights to daily 
drudgery. If by rare chance they meet the eye of one capable of 
enjoying the spectacle because unaccustomed to it, the sight is one 
of those stray pleasures spread through the world upon which we 
stumble in the irksome path of duty. It is one of those rich bles- 
sings of constraint ‘“ which choice lacked courage to bestow,” of 
which the poet sings. And, like all fairy lands, the vision must be 
reached through a region of outer darkness, tenanted by strange 
degraded forms, who flit and gibber—haggard elf-like child and pre- 
mature old woman—through the gloom, and congregate with un- 
healthy thirst round the gin-dispensing “ Corner-pin.” 





TWELFTH NIGHT—NOT BY SHAKSPERE. 

A moperNizep “ Twelfth Night,” in which the Duke of Bor- 
DEAUx is introduced as a substitute for Malvolio, has had a great 
run in the French newspapers: the author, however, appears to 
have been an English journalist. The Duke is made to fall into 
his day-dream of “greatness thrust upon him,” by drawing the 
bean in a Twelfth-night lottery at the Earl of Surewssury’s at 
Brighton. “ Au grand plaisir,” says the journal now before us, 
“et ala surprise de toute l'assemblée, il a eu la feve et a été roi. 
Ce bon augure,” &c. Perhaps this “ good omen” may throw some 
light upon the Pythagorean maxim, “ Abstain from beans,” which 
has puzzled commentators. ‘The soundness of the advice in the 
present instance, in so far as the Duke of Borpeavx is concerned, 
is beyond question. He will abstain from beans if he wish to 
save his bacon. Sure, never since the days of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk has so fine a castle in the air been reared on a bean. 


There is a bat and owlsort of twilight preéxistence every day in 
London, of which the decent denizens of daylight may have a suspi- 
cion, but of which they know nothing. A dim recollection crosses us 
of an allusion to it in an address from one of the new Members of 
Parliament just after the Reform Act went into operation—in the 
honeymoon of legislative privileges, when “ life and hope were 
new.” He described to his somewhat restive constituents, his 
sentiments when, wending his way homewards from a long debate in 
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MR. L. STANHOPE F. BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Tue attention which has been excited by Mary Queen of Scots, 
through a succession of ages, has generally been attributed to her 
beauty, her misfortunes, and the events and persons with which her 
fate connected her. ‘These circumstances, and the mystery in 
which much writing has enveloped her conduct, have doubtless con- 
tributed to the interest attached to her name: but we think there 
is a deeper cause for this feeling in her own character; as it may 
be doubted whether any accidents of fortune or amount of crime 
are in themselves sufficient to give enduring prominence to an 
historical personage without some intrinsic character of a general 
kind. This was possessed both by CLeoratra and Mary Stuart, 
who represent the two kinds of wanton; the Egyptian using her 
person to advance what she thought her interest, the Scotch- 
woman chiefly to gratify her fancy: and the moral of the character 
is pointed by the end of both, in despite of every advantage of birth 
and fortune, with all the personal attractions of nature and art. 

Neglect of this consideration has been one cause of the doubts 
which have been thrown over parts of Mary’s conduct; and on 
which her apologists especially dwell as proofs of her superhuman 
virtues—for, not content with holding that she is not so black as she 
is painted, they represent her as an angel of light. It is an instinct 
essential to the success of this class of women, that they should 
possess great impressibility and flexibility. This is usually called 
| deception, and those who are duped by it may fairly call it so: but, 
metaphysically speaking, it is rather the instinctive adaptation of 
a spontaneous actress to what the present case requires— 

“Here Fannia, leering on her own good man, 
And there, a naked Leda, with a swan: ” 
a quality which is praised in generals and statesmen as a fertility of 
resource, and so forth. Hence, no trust whatever can be placed in 
the words or even the actions of such women. It is not that they 
trace out a lifelong plan of falsehood, but, cunningly false upon every 
occasion, they exhibit a systematic coherence in their life when the 
whole is surveyed. ‘This native character is conspicuous in Mary 
Srvuart. Her prayers and tears to the conspirators against Riccro 
—her immediate drying of her eyes when informed of his death, 
and her remark that she would now think of vengeance—her varying 
behaviour to Darntey, especially her “kindness in hatred,” (for 
after the ungrateful and brutal conduct of that good-looking fool, 
affection or respect was out of the question, if such women can 
respect any thing,) exhibit this trait. The same remark applies to 
her letters, on which so much has been said: they reflected back 
the sentiment of the moment, or rather the sentiment the moment 
required ; and, 
“Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it,” 

there is a graceful representation of the truth, which mere designing 
falsehood of the intellect could never attain. The same faculty 
sustained her with queenly decorum through the great scenes of 
her trial and execution ; the last assisted by her advancing years, her 
long imprisonment, and her religion,—for persons of this character 
have often the religious sentiment in a high degree, the result of 
their impressible temperament. 

When one considers the number of authors, on both sides of the 
question, who have narrated the history of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and the still greater number who have discussed the question of her 
guilt or innocence, it may be doubted whether any more Memoirs of 
her are wanted. But there can be no doubt whatever that two such 
| volumes as these by Mr. L. Stannore I’. Buckincuam are a work 
of supererogation. Mr. L. S. F. Buckryauam, it appears, was 
reading Ilume, and, referring to the auchority quoted, found that it 
did not “substantiate the statement in the text,”—a misfortune that 
happens to others as well as Hume. ‘‘ Confidence shaken” induced 
further examination; Mr. L. S. F. Buckinanam, having ample 
leisure, was led insensibly into the “minute portions of the Marian 
controversy”; and the upshot was a couple of octavoes, to oblige 
the world with his opinions upon Scottish history so far as relates 
to Queen Mary, from the death of her father Janus the Fifth to 
the execution at Fotheringay Castle. 

To investigate the mooted question of the nature and extent 
of Mary’s criminality, would involve a long and minute exami- 
nation of circumstances, totally unfitted for a weekly journal ; and 
if our pages were the fitting place, Mr. L. &. F. Bucxinauam’s 
Memoirs of Mary Stuart do not furnish the fitting occasion. It is 
not merely that his logic is often unsound, or his inferences some- 
times unnatural—that he gives undue importance to all that tells 
in favour of the Queen, and exaggerates all that will blacken her 
opponents, making his own wishes the guide to his conclusions and 
not the evidence before him : these are faults more or less common 
to all controvertists, especially to controvertists who undertake to 
decide positively upon very doubtful matters, and to paint persons 
as possessed of all the virtues whom the general opinion of mankind, 
and even their own fate without a single word of comment, pro 
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nounce to have erred grievously. Mr. L. S. F. Bucxincuam is 
altogether unequal to his theme : goodness or badness, right or 
wrong, is scarcely at issue in the mind of the reader—incapacity is 
the verdict. Had this book been written for a college-prize, it 
might possibly have been praised as a creditable youthful effusion— 
unless the bulk of the MS. had deterred the readers; but it would 
have exhibited no signs of promise, except as a novelist in the 
Minerva press line. See, for example, an instance of that style in 
the character of 
THE YOUTHFUL QUEEN. 

Each year added to the surpassing beauty of her pereon; while the elegance 
and urbanity of her manners, the mildness and gentleness of her disposition, 
and the unspotted purity of her life, raised her every day in the affections of 
those around her. Of a stature bordering upon the majestic, yet restrained 
within the limits of feminine beauty; a form in which the slight and delicate 
proportions of the girl contended with the full and swelling outlines of the 
woman; every movement marked by grace; in figure she would seem to have 
embodied all our most ardent imaginings of human loveliness. Her clear and 
brilliant complexion, in which the roseate flush of youth enhanced the trans- 
parent fairness of her skin, was rendered more enchanting by the luxuriant 
tresses—deeerving almost the epithet of golden, in those gay and happy days 
of her early youth, but darkened into a sober auburn in her maturer years— 
by which it was surrounded ; and her features, faultless in proportion and out- 





however, the instances merely show that there is no unmixed evil, 
or ills from which good may not be deduced ; but the question still 
remains, whether the operation of this good in evil is necessary and 
inevitable, like natural processes, or whether, like honey in flowers, 
it is merely latent, to be drawn forth by minds peculiarly constituted 
for the task. Other instances do not even approach as closely to 
the conclusion arrived at. For example—the writer one spring 
night or morning was kept awake by pain; unwilling to arouse the 
house, and unable to rest, he (or she) arose, walked into the ad- 
Joining room, and, drawing the curtains, was greeted with a land- 
scape effect of unexampled beauty, which made so deep an im- 
pression that it is described at length. But the moral appears to 
be the advantages of early rising, not the good of sleeplessness from 
pain. The writer seems to have pushed to an extreme the beau- 
tiful doctrine of compensation; which, whatever it may mean in 
philology, is not in nature a complete equivalent. The blind ac- 
quire a wonderful nicety of touch; the deaf, a great facility in in- 
terpretation, and escape from much that others are doomed to 
hear; the constitution, we believe, becomes “inured” to pain or 
bodily derangement,—in which view we differ from our author: 


| but blindness, deafness, and pain, are evils, though the compensat- 


line, and her brilliant eyes, of the most eloquent and sparkling hazel, express- | 


ing, in every glance, the guileless purity of a young and spotless heart, com- 
bined with her other charms of person, to render her a model of perfection. 
In all the exercises which the custom of that age allowed to the gentler sex, 
she was an adept: music, dancing, horsemanship, and the more feminine 
avocations of the embroidery-frame, served, alternately, to while away her 
leisure hours. Nor were the more solid charms of mind wanting; for in these 
she was more especially distinguished. 
“BIG BOY” PERIODS. 

The offices of religion engrossed a large share of her attention; and the 
wants and sufferings of the poor never failed of relief from the overflowing 
benevolence of her soul. Pious without bigotry; learned without pedantry ; 
elegant and accomplished without frivolity; charitable without ostentation ; 
majestic and queenly, yet familiar and condescending ; she enchained the affec- 
tions of all who saw her, and subdued even her enemies by the graces of her 
person and the perfections of her mind. 

A favourite figure of this writer is “ invention,”—the imagining 
of things, not only for which there is not a shadow of authority, 
but which no authority can ever attainto. Here is a fancy-sketch 
of this kind—one of the last of the made-up reconciliations be- 
tween Darniey and Mary. 

“ How easily can we picture to ourselves the torturing conflict of emotions 
which must have reigned in the mind of this unhappy Prince at this miserable 
portion of his carcer. Bitterly loth to tear himself from the object of his early 
love—a love which, though sometimes forgotten, seemed to return with re- 
newed ardour after each temporary relapse—dreading every moment the 


” 


. > . . . 
vengeance of the men he had deceived, and yet unable, without inculpating 


himself, to remove the cause of his overpowering fear, he was compelled, either | lopolists. 
| and the rise of his order. 


by a hasty flight to avoid the threatened evil which a longer stay was almost 
certain to bring upon his head, or, by an accusation of Murray, to call down 
upon himself the coatempt and disgust of his pure and virtuous Queen. Such 
was his wretched position, standing out to us as an everlasting memento of the 
folly of a course of treachery and crime, and rendered the more impressive by 
a contrast with the bold and fearless conduct of Mary,—laying bare her con- 


| society were shifted, and its destinies presented a new aspect. 


science before him, and imploring him to discover to her her faults, secure in | 


the conscious purity and innocence of her heart,—while her husband slaunk 


abashed and degraded from the scene, a prey to the keenest tortures of misery | : : “ke vs / ; : 
” | how little use did we make of the philosophic retrospect, which might and 


and despair, arising wholly from the errors and crimes of his past career. 


There is not in Scottish or in any history a more striking picture | 


than the murder of Darn.ey, so long as the historian is content to 
tell what he knows, and to tell it in the natural order. See how 
Mr. L. S. F. Buckixcuam contrives to mar a scene whose mys- 
terious effect surpasses that of anyromance. Mary is supposed to 
have just taken leave of her husband, to be present at the féte held 
in the palace on the marriage of one of her servants— 


“Scarcely had ber receding footsteps ceased to echo through the halls of this | 


lone abode, when other and darker forms approached, and the ministers of 
death pressed eagerly around their helpless victim. When the house had been 
taken for the King, the key of the cellar had been retained, and into a mine 
dug in this had been conveyed the powder for the completion of their design ; 
and now the wished-for moment had arrived when a terrible reality was to be 
given to their cherished schemes against their monarch’s life. 


Long had they | 


hated him with a deep and bitter hatred ; long had they desired, with fiendish | 


malice, to glut their thirst for vengeance with his blood, and avenge with one 
blow his desertion of their cause ; and now the hour was come, and the long- 
sought prey lay unresisting within their grasp. They gathered exultingly 
around the couch where, enfeebled by severe illness, lay the consort of Scot- 
land’s Queen; they ture Lim from his bed ; and a moment sufficed to terminate 
that life which their schemes had made so wretched. They cast his body into 


the garden; and then a match applied to the train which they had prepared | 


hurled the dwelling into the air, and destroyed the scene though it could not 
obliterate the memory of their fearful crime.” 


LIFE IN THE SICK-ROOM. 
Tuis volume is a series of essays written by a confirmed invalid, 
whose life is passed in the confinement of the house, whose bodily 
wellbeing is cessation of pain, and whose only remedy is death. 


The essays, as their title implies, treat of such topics as might | 


+ ¥ 7 iv , a iti | ral at ° 
naturally suggest themselves to a reflective and well-conditioned | affairs,—the limitation and weakness of our powers causing us to apprehend 


mind in sickness,—as “ The Transient and the Permanent in the | 


Sick-room,” ‘Nature to the Invalid,” “ Power of Ideas in the 
Sick-room” ; or subjects which experience enforces upon every one 
in a similar condition, though the views taken and the mode of 
treatment will depend upon the individual character—as “ Death to 
the Invalid,” ‘“ Becoming Inured.” 

The spirit which animates the volume is the principle of making 
the best of a bad bargain; sometimes pushed to the extent of the 
popular axiom, “ It will be all the same a hundred years hence.” 
In an extreme view the book may sometimes be said to get beyond 
the Stoics, who merely held pain to be indifferent and not an evil ; 
whereas the drift of ‘The Transient and the Permanent in the 
Sick-room” is to make it out a good. Tested by sound logic, 


| 
| 





ing principle in nature prevents them from becoming evils to the 
extent that ignorant theory would suppose. 

The direct benefit of ill health, which, like that described in 
the volume before us, leaves the powers free during tle intervals 
of pain, is of an intellectual character. The isolation of the sick- 
room, the absence of practical interest and of practical bias in 
temporary affairs, give the effect of remoteness of time to the re- 
sults of the judgment, and impart a philosophical elevation of tone. 
This feeling pretty generally pervades Life in the Sick-Room, and is 
perhaps the source of the logical error just discussed ; but it often 
gives rise to novelty of thought, and occasionally—as in the follow- 
ing passages from “ Life to the Invalid”—thoughts of great value, 
fully and closely expressed. The writer is addressing the reader, 
to whom the book is dedicated as to a brother invalid; and the 
topic is the tendency of the sick-room to show life under a quieter 
aspect, 

“ Before we were laid aside, we read, as everybody read, philosophical histo- 
ries, in which the progress of society was presented. We read of the old times, 
when the chieftain, whatever his title, dwelt in the castle on the steep, while 
his retainers were housed in a cluster of dwellings under the shadow of his 
protection. We read of the indispensable function of the priest in the castle, 
and of the rise of his order; and then, of the lawyer and his order. We read 
of the origin of commerce, beginning in monopoly; and then, of the gradual 
admission of more and more parties to the privileges of trade, and their 
settling themselves in situations favourable for the purpose, and apart from the 
head monopolists. We read of the indispensable function of the merchant, 
We read of the feuds and wars of the aristocratic 
orders, which, while fatally weakening them, left leisure for the middle and 
lower classes to rise and grow, and strengthen themselves, till the forces of 
We read of the 
sure though sometimes intermitting advance of popular interests, and reduc- 
tion of aristocratic power and privileges, throughout the general field of civili- 
zation. We read of all these things, and assented to what seemed so very 
clear—so distinct an interpretation of what had happened up to our own day. 
At the same time, busy and involved as we were in the interests of the day, 


should have been prophetic? You, I think, dreaded in every popular move- 
ment a whirlwind of destruction—in every popular success a sentence of the 
dissolution of society. You believed that such a man, or such a set of men, 
could give stability to our condition, and fix us, for an unassignable time, at 
tue point of the last settlement, or what you assumed to be the latest. I, 
meanwhile, believed that our safety or peril, for a term, depended on the event 
of this or that movement, the carrying of this or that question: I was not 
guilty of fearing political ruin. I did with constancy believe in the certain 
advance of popular interests, and demolition of ali injurious power held by the 
few; but I believed that more depended on single questions than was really 
involved in such, and that separate measures would be more comprehensive and 
complete than a dispassionate observer thinks possible. In the midst of all 
this, you and I were taken apart; and have not our eyes been opened to per- 
ceive, in the action of society, the continuation of the history we read so long 
ago? Ineed scarcely allude to the progress of popular interests, and the un- 
equalled rapidity with which some great questions are approaching to a settle- 
ment. We have a stronger tendency to speculate on the movements of the 
minds engaged in the transaction of affairs than on the rate of advance of the 
affairs themselves. With much that is mortifying and sad, and comething that 
is amusing, how much is there instructive; and how clear, as ina bird's-eye 
view of a battle, or as in the analysis of a wise speculative philosopher, is the 
process! ” 

There is much of truth and wisdom in the following remarks 
on the comparative unimportance of the present, and the little 
value of any one thing. 

“ We see everybody that is busy doing what we did—overrating the imme- 
diate object. ‘There is no sin in this, and no harm, however it proves inces- 
santly the fallibility of human judgments. It is ordered by Him who con- 
stituted our minds and our duties, that our business of the hour should be 
magnified by the operation of our powers upon it. Without this, nothing 
would ever be done: for every man’s eneryy is no more than sufficient for his 
task; and there would be a fatal abatement of energy if a man saw his present 
employment in the proportion in which it must afterwards appear to other 





feebly the details of what we see, when we endeavour to be comprehensive in 
our views. The truth seems to lie in a point of view different from either. I 
doubt whether it is possible for us to overrate the positive importance of what 
we are doing, though we are continually exaggerating its value in relation to 
other objects of our own; while it seems pretty certain that we entertain an 
inadequate estimate of interests that we have dismissed, to make room for new 
ones. 

“ Next, we see the present operation of old liberalizing causes so strong as to 
be irresistible; men of all parties—or, at least, reasonable men of all parties—so 
carried along by the current of events, that it is scarcely now a question with 
any one what is the point towards which the vessel of the state is to be carried 
next, but how she is to be most safely steered amidst the perils which beset an 
ordained course. One party mourns that no great political hero rises up to 
retard the speed to a rate of safety ; and another party mourns that no great 
political hero presents himself to increase while guiding our speed by the 
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inspiration of hie genius ; while there are a few tranquil observers who believe 
that, glorious as would be the advent of a great political hero at any time, we 
could never better get on without one, because never before were principles so 
clearly and strongly compelling their own adoption and working out their own 
results. They are now the masters and not the servants of statesmen ; and, 
inestimable as would be the boon of a great individual will, which should work 
in absolute congeniality with these powers, we may trust, for our safety and 
progress, in their dominion over all lesser wills.” 5 35 . 

“ While in this conflict grave and responsible leaders grow factious—while 
men of purpose forget their march onward in side-skirmishes—while reformers 
lose sight of the imperishable quality of their cause, and talk of hopeless 
corruption and inevitable destruction—how do affairs appear to us, in virtue 
merely of our being out of the strife? 

és We see that large principles are more extensively agreed upon than ever 
before—more manifest to all eyes, from the very absence of a hero to work 
them, since they are every hour showing how irresistibly they are making their 
own way. We see that the tale of the multitude is told as it never was told 
before—their health, their minds and morals, pleaded for ina tone perfectly new 
in the world. We see that the dreadful sins and woes of society are the results 
of old causes, and that our generation has the honour of being responsible for 
their relief; while the disgrace of their existence belongs, certainly not to our 
time, and perhaps to none. We see that no spot of earth ever before con- 
tained such an amount of infallible resources as our own country at this day ; 
so much knowledge, so much gense, so much vigour, foresight, and benevolence, 
or such an amount of external means. We sce the progress of amelioration, 
silent but sure, as the shepherd on the upland sees in the valley the advance of 
a gush of sunshine from between two hills. He observes what the people 
dom are too busy to mark: how the light attains now this object and now 
that—how it now embcellishes yonder copse, and now gilds that stream, and now 
glances upon the roofs of the far-off hamlet—the signs and sounds of life 
quickening along its course.” : 

“It will be seen from these passages, that Life in the Sick- 
Room is not deficient in comprehension of view, or closeness 
and cogency of style. The book also displays a kind and 
sympathetic spirit; but, it strikes us, rather sentimental than 
feeling—more of the nerves than the heart. Great elegance of 
manner and much consideration is also exhibited ; but sometimes 
reflection is prone to degenerate into reverie; and this, coupled 
with an over curious treatment of minute topics, gives to certain 
parts an air of weariness. Taken altogether, however, Life in a 
Sich-Room is a remarkable production ; fresh in its character, phi- 
losophical in its tone, deep yet elegant in its treatment, and likely 
to be of use to numbers, in pointing out sources of consolation 
within the attainment of the hopelessly invalided, as well as crumbs 
of comfort inherent in their condition, if they would but draw 
them forth. 


FREDRIKA BREMER'S SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
Mary Howirt’s new publication of the series of Swedish novels by 
Frepriks Bremer consists of two tales,—“ A Diary,” translated 
from sheets forwarded by the authoress to her friend ; and “ Strife 
and Peace.” The new work, the Diary, does not strike us as the 
most successful specimen of these fictions: both form and matter 
have been used before. The advantage, whatever it is, which 
arises from making one of the actors a narrator of the story, has 
already been exhibited by this authoress in a more effective if not 
in a more natural manner; and, which is of much more consequence, 
her persons and circumstances are essentially old. A lady, whose 
gifts of mind and person are neutralized by faults of temper and 
education—a lover, of middle age, lofty intellect, and high moral 
character—with a roué milk-and-water villain, whose arts and 
fascinations exercise a mysterious spell over the lady—are rather 
favourite personages with Freprika Bremer. Some variety is 
produced by means of Selma the heroine; whose gentle feminine 
virtues attract the lover, and eventually induce his betrothed to 
resign him : but a young lady, indulging a passion for an engaged 
gentleman, is to English tastes rather too much in the Sorrows of 
Werter style, whatever may be thought of the engaged gentleman 
half-repenting his precipitancy. There is less, too, of Swedish life 
and manners than in the previous novels. It is true, this gives the 
story a more compact brevity ; but to us, these extraneous matters 
were one of the chief attractions. 

In Strife and Peace, Freprixa Bremer is on new ground, with 
a new theme and new characters. As in her other stories, the ro- 
mance is not very probable, nor of much account, though it has an 
indigenous air, and is not strained. But as a picture of country 
life and a development of character, it is a charming work. ‘The 
finished paintings of scenery, of animal life, and of country man- 
ners, are pastoral itself, with an air of every-day truth which pas- 
toral poetry has never attained without descending into rustic 
coarseness. The character of the heroine is equally distinguished 
by an old Norland simplicity and strength. Susanna Bjork is a 
Swedish orphan of a reduced family, left, with a little sister, de- 
pendent upon relations, who disparage and use her as a household 
drudge. Of a high spirit, yet a good heart, Susanna is prevented 
from being ruined in temper, only by love for her little sister 
Hulda, the one tie that unites her to life. In hopes to raise means 
to procure a more independent livelihood, Susanna takes the place 
of maid (or, as we should call it, humble companion and house- 
keeper) to a Norwegian widow lady oppressed by some mysterious 
grief. In this family is a steward, a thorough Norwegian; and 
Strife and Peace takes its title from the national contests of the 
two head servants,—though servitude in Norway is a different thing 
from what it now is in England. Some point is occasionally pro- 
duced by these disputes ; but, like all jokes that are long worn, they 
wear threadbare. Nor is there much of interest in the story, beyond 
its effects upon developing and improving the character of Susanna, 
and eventually leading to a denouement we shall not unfold. The 
events, however, are well cnough contrived for the purpose in view ; 
and the tale consequently produces the effect that always results 
from the appropriate and fit. 











The great merit of Strife and Peace can only be perceived on 
perusal ; but a passage or two may give an idea of the old simplicity 
of the manner. 

A SKETCH OF DAILY LIFE. 

: When Susanna had attained her twelfth year, her father married a second 
time ; but became a second time a widower, after his wife had presented him 
with a daughter. Two months after this, he died also. Near relations took 
charge of the orphan children. In this new home, Susanna learned to—bear 
hardships ; for there, as she was strong and tall, and besides that made herself 
useful and was kindhearted, they made her soon the servant of the whole 
house. The daughters of the family said that she was fit for nothing else, for 
she could learn nothing, and had such unrefined manners; and besides that, 
she had been taken out of charity ; she had nothing, and so on: all which they 
made her feel many a time in no gentle manner, and over which Susanna shed 
many bitter tears both of pain and anger. One mouth, however, there was 
which never addressed to Susanna other tones than those of affectionate love; 
and this was the mouth of the little sister, the little golden-haired Hulda. 
She had found in Susanna’s arms her cradle, and in her care that of the ten- 
derest mother. For from Hulda’s birth Susanna had taken the little forlorn 
one to herself: and never had loved a young mother her first-born child more 
warmly or more deeply than Susanna loved her little Hulda; who also, under 
her care, became the loveliest and the most amiable child that ever was seen. 
And wo to those who did any wrong to the little Hulda !—they had to ex- 
perience the whole force of Susanna’s often stronghanded displeasure. For 
her sake Susanna passed here several years of laborious servitude : as she, how- 
ever, saw no end to this, yet was scarcely able to dress herself and her sister 
befittingly, and besides this was prevented by the multitude of her occupations 
from bestowing upon her sister that care which she required, therefore Susanna, 
in her twentieth year, looked about her for a better situation. 

A PICTURE OF POULTRY. 

Before ber waddled, with consequential gabblings, a flock of geese, which 
were all snow-white excepting one,a grey gander. This one tottered witha 
desponding look a little behind the others; compelled to this by a tyrant among 
the white flock, which, as soon as the grey one attempted to approach, drove it 
back with outstretched neck and yelling cries. ‘The grey gander always fled 
before the white tyrant; but bald places upon the head and neck proved that 
he had not come into this depressed condition without those severe combats 
having made evident the fruitlessness of protestation. Not one of the goose 
madams troubled herself about the ill-used gander; and for that reason Susanna 
all the more zealously took upon herself, with delicate morsels and kind words, 
to console him for the injustice of his race. After the geese came the well- 
meaning but awkward ducks ; the turkey-cock, with his choleric temper and his 
two foolish wives, one white and the other black; lastly, came the unquiet 
generation of hens, with their handsome, quarrel-loving cocks. The prettiest 
of all, however, were a flock of pigeons, which, confidingly and bashfully at the 
same time, now alighted down upon Susanna’s shoulders and outstretched hand, 
now flew aloft, and wheeled in glittering circles around her head; then settled 
down again upon the earth, where they neatly tripped, with their little fringed 
feet, stealing down to the spring to drink, whilst the geese with great tumult 
bathed themselves in the water and splashed about, throwing the water in 
pearly rain over the grass. Here also was the grey gander, to Susanna’s 
great vexation, compelled by.the white one to bathe itself at a distance from the 
others. 

Prefixed to the volumes is a sore and scolding preface, touch- 
ing Mr. Smiru’s cheap reprint of some of these novels, from 
American translations. We thought this interference with Mary 
Howirr neither fair nor liberal, when we noted the appearance of 
the reprints; but we think her case would have been better stated 
with less violence, as her criticism—that the American translates and 
mutilates from the German edition, and disfigures his English by 
Americanisms and vulgarity—would have been more convincing with 
less of temper. Neither are we prepared to assent to the position 
assumed throughout the preface, that Mary Howirr hasa right to 
the whole and sole handling of these Swedish novels. Considering 
the natural and acquired advantages of Mrs. Howirt, we think any 
other attempt at their translation uncalled-for and presumptuous, 
as well as exhibitive of an illiberal and trading spirit of merce- 
nary competition to the neglect of moral considerations: but we 
must dissent from the monopolizing claim of the How1rts, as well 
as from the manner in which it is urged. 


THE GRAVEDIGGER 

Nor only fails to support the promise of the author's previous 
work, The Scottish Heiress, but falls below it, as well in the powers 
displayed by the writer as in their results considered as a fiction. 
To find authors exhausted by their first production, and afterwards 
repeating themselves, is not uncommon ; but we never met with it 
in such an extraordinary degree as in The Gravedigger. The inci- 
dents and actors of the tale are the same, only exhibited from 
another point of view. Kenneth Clyne, the hero of The Scottish 
Heiress, nourished an untold and hopeless passion for the heroine, 
Ellen Ruthven: and so does Walter Osborne, the hero of The 
Gravedigger, for its heroine, Katherine Brandon. But Kenneth 
had reason for his silence, in the difference of station: whereas 
Walter Osborne is the equal of Katherine. Kenneth, after the 
ruin of his prospects, was carried to London as an adventurer, 
and involved in the struggles for subsistence which attend the 
friendless and unknown in the modern Babylon: so is Walter 
Osborne, after he is ruined by his own folly and the improbable 
rascality of an agent, for the convenience of the author. Ken- 
neth, in his troubles, wrote for the press: so does Walter Osborne. 
Kenneth got connected with an actress—which caused Ellen 
Ruthven, the heroine of the former novel, much distress: Walter 
Osborne has a flirtation with a demirep of fashion—which, in the 
present story, causes Katherine Brandon to accept an offer of 
marriage. ‘The denouement of The Scottish Heiress, if we remem- 
ber rightly, was produced by Kenneth’s sister informing the heroine 
of his deep affection: in The Gravedigger, this proceeding is in- 
verted, the heroine writing an account of her love to a mutual 
friend. In both novels the hero recovers his fortune, and in both 
by not very probable means: but in this, as in all other points, the 
first novel, we think, has the advantage. 


Nor does the self-plagiary end here. The Scottish Heiress had 
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avillain, bent upon getting possession of the heroine’s property, 
and seducing the sister of the hero; there was also a rival lover, 


whose object was to marry the heroine. In The Gravedigger, these 
two single gentlemen are rolled into one; the suitor of Katherine 
Brandon being a roué, and an irresistible melodramatic villain, 
like Sir Edgar Ruthven, but a fainter copy, partaking more of 
the traits of average men which characterized: Sir Grenville 
Rollo, the former lover. In The Scottish Heiress, Kenneth was 
attended by a sort of humble fidus Achates: in Zhe Gravedigger, 
Walter Osborne has two; which balances the conjunction of rival 
and villain. Even in subordinate incidents there is the same 
inferior repetition. A younger sister of Kenneth Clyne was con- 
sumptive; and her decline and death, though a common incident, 
was natural in its circumstances, and touchingly told: The Grave- 
digger must therefore have its case of consumption too; but very 
unnatural it is; being that of a wealthy clergyman’s widow, sud- 
denly reduced to poverty by the “ train of inevitable misfortunes ” 
of novels and newspaper-advertisements, and driyen to make her 
daughter a female Cerberus—sempstress, shopwoman, and news- 
girl. Even the means of locomotion are repeated, with a difference : 
in the former novel there was a steam-voyage up from Scotland, 
in the present there is a steam-voyage down. 

The only part with any pretence to variety is the club of 
loose livers, with good hearts, who meet at the Lord Burleigh. 
Among these, the best is Pontius Burton, a broken-down scholar 
and man of family, connected with the press, and the friend and 
follower of the hero. ‘here is humanity in the man, despite of 
his dissipation; and his sensible reflections with his foolish con- 
duct is a trait of his class. In these persons, indeed, the interest 
and amusement of the book centres: though the amusement is of 
a free and easy kind, the actions partake of caricature, and the 
delineation, although founded in truth, is not artistically truthful— 
imagination is wanted to vivify and art to connect the matter-of-fact. 

It is useless to enter into the story of such a work; but, apart 
from the probabilities of life, or novelty of invention, The Grave- 
digger is inferior as a mere circulating-library novel. Long de- 
scriptions, and reflections having no purpose or connexion with 
the tale, continually suspend the narrative. Chapters descriptive 
of scenes, and persons “to be let,” impede the progress of the 
story; much of what has a direct relation to the hero or heroine 
contributes little to the denouement, beyond filling up the time 
till the curtain must fall; even the amusing characters and scenes 
would be equally attractive as sketches as in their present place. 
From this looseness of structure, the quaint heading of the chap- 
ters, with an obvious and rather long-winded imitation of the 
moralizing claptraps of Boz, we think it possible that the work 
may have been planned with a view to periodical publication ; 
though its deficiency in rapidity, and, except in certain parts, in 
attraction, would have rendered even that a hazardous experiment. 

The only power of the author of The Scottish Heiress which 
is maintained in The Gravedigger with undiminished vigour 
throughout, is the power of writing: but mere writing cannot up- 
hold a work without matter and forms appropriate to its nature. 

The most laughable incident in the book occurs when Walter 
and two old habitués of the Lord Burleigh are going out of town 
as ushers in a school; and Mr. Unicorn, a hairdresser, with a pro- 
fessional enthusiasm for the growth of “air,” is accompanying 
them part of the way. 

THE BARBER’S ADVENTURE. 

They all took off their hats on entering the room, for it was a warm spring 
day ; and the farmer, happening to be very bald, attracted Mr. Unicorn’s at- 
tention at once. Spirits and cold water were ordered, and hastily consumed ; 
Walter, although he disliked drinking in the forenoon, yet from a desperate 
wish to keep up his spirits, drinking a glass of brandy in a tumbler of soda- 
water. The barber drank rather more incautiously, and, warmed with genuine 
spirits, took the liberty of remarking to the farmer, who was wiping his fure- 
head with a yellow pocket-handkerchief, that it was a thousand pities he con- 
tinued bald, when so many remedies could be had. The farmer, who was a very 
independent sort of person, as he always paid his rent, replied by some remark 
in owen to humbug in general and Mr. Unicorn’s connexion with it in 
particular; which, as the coach was on the very point of starting, the latter had 
no opportunity of noticing at the time ; but no sooner were they all seated 
again, and the horse-cloths whipped from the team, than, as they started 
forward at a gallop, which further roused the barber's spirits, he began to turn 
over the words in his mind. It was evident they had excited his anger; for, 
during the progress of the stage, he shook his fists once or twice in a violent 
way at the broad back of the farmer, muttering the offensive term over and 
over again. By these means, aided too by the effect of the spirits he had drank, 
and the rapid motion of the coach, he worked himself up to a state of fury, and 
whipping out his scissars, before either of bis companions knew what he was 
about, in atwinkling he cut off the skirts of the farmer's coat! It luckily 
happened that at the moment the coach was running uneasily over some 
broken stones, and the farmer thus remained unconscious of the injury he had 
sustained ; while both Walter and Mr. Buckhurst were so taken by surprise, 
that for a moment or two they remained gazing on the back parts of the shorn 
agriculturist, as if doubting their eyes. It is probable, however, that they both 
would have had recourse to different measures with their companion, had not 
his rolling from side to side sufficiently proclaimed a condition which called for 
better offices; and until the end of the stage they remained holding the barber 
between them, and watching uneasily every movement of the farmer’s hands. 
Even the Frenchman, who gat with a stout lady and the guard behind the coach, 
raised his eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders, and appeared ill at ease. 

Every thing however went on well enough till the end of the stage. Then 
they all descended, Mr. Unicorn with precarious difficulty ; but no sooner had 
the farmer touched the ground, than putting his hand to get his pocket- 
handkerchief, and feeling nothing but his breeches, he turned twice round, 
clapping both hands bebind him, to solve the mystery. ‘This he might not have 
done so soon, if he had not happened to cast his eyes again to the coach, and 
seen his coat-skirts lying under feet. In a moment he guessed who had com- 
mitted such a wanton and almost unprovoked outrage on his person. Half 
suffocating himself with oaths, he flew in a frantic manner at the barber, and 
would have probably killed him on the spot, bad not Walter and Mr. Buck- 
hurst forcibly kept him off ; a task which was rendered more difficult, by their 
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| peace being proclaimed, he escaped the halter. 


having at the same time to restrain the barber, who had taken out his scissare, 
and was snapping them furiously at the farmer’s face, calling out, “I’m a hum- 
bug, am 1?” The Frenchman also exerted himself to keep the peace, aided 
by the guard, who was short-winded, and averse to riot ; and at length Mr. 
Unicorn was prevailed upon to enterthe inn, and consent to go no farther with 
the coach. 

A LONDON CHARACTER. 

By his side was a gentleman about his own age, very negligent in his dress, 
and whose countenance betrayed more irregular debauchery than the Doctor's. 
His face was indeed rather bloated; of that slightly humid character which is 
seen to much disadvantage in a clear light. This person styled himself Pontius 
Burton, A.M.; and, strange as it may appear, was a first-classman of Oxford : 
but had turned his attainments and talents to such poor account, that he had 
now to support himself by correcting the press for reprints of Greek school 
books, and by indiscriminate writing for the newspapers. He was well known 
to the editors of the leading journals, as one of the most useful men on the 
press; for he could report speeches, when he could hardly speak himself—could 
write almost on any subject, and certainly on any side of the question; some- 
times with much logical force and intellectual vigour, and always with con- 
siderable ease and wit—for in politics Mr. Burton was a sort of Dugald Dal- 
getty, to whom all services were alike—the only subject upon which his own 
opinions were at all fixed being the question of imprisonment for debt. And 
so Mr. Burton rubbed through life in a threadbare coat, having, it must needs 
be told, no happiness, no friends, no stimulus to exertion, but what the parlour 
of the Lord Burleigh afforded. He was well known, he was almost respected 
there ; in the street he was looked upon as a miserable, a ducker from the day- 
light into blind allies, an object of pity or contempt. Yet his countenance, 
with all its drawbacks, had the composed look of intellect and education; and 
an attentive observer, who had seen him walking steadily along the crowded 
pavement, unconscious, as it seemed, of his sadly worn apparel and public- 
house guise, could have detected nothing of shrinking abasement in his undis- 
turbed, self-reposing glance—nothing in his aspect that might be read, “my 
distresses make me thus ”; but something that almost seemed to say, “ it is my 
pleasure to be so.” If it were so, it was a very melancholy one. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
From January \2th te January 18th. 
Books. 

Modern Egypt and Thebes; being a Description of Egypt, including the 
information required for travellers in that country. By Sir GARDNER 
Wickrinson, F.R.S.,&c., Author of ** Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians.” With wood-cuts anda map. In two volumes. 

Antigua and the Antiguans; a full Account of the Colony and its 
Inhabitants, from the time of the Caribs to the present day. Inter- 
spersed with Anecdotes and Legends. In two volumes. 

Diseases of the Lungs from Mechanical Causes; and Inquiries into the 
Condition of the Artisans, exposed to the inhalation of dust. By G. 
CatverRT Hoxvanp, Esq., M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the 
Sheffield General Infirmary, &c. 

Allanston, or the Infidel; a Novel. In three volumes. Edited by Lady 
CuatTrerton, Author of ‘* Rambles in the South of Ireland,” &c. 

Simcoe’s Military Journal; a History of the Operations of a Partisan 
Corps called the Queen’s Rangers, commanded by Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel J. G. Simcoe, during the War of the American Revolution ; illus- 
trated by ten engraved plans of actions, &c. Now first published, 
with a Memoir of the Author, and other additions. 


Ambrose Ward, or the Dissenter Reclaimed ; a Tale for the Times. 
[ The story of a respectable young rustic, who, being seduced into Dissent and 
Liberal politics, is persuaded to go out with poachers after a convivial Radical 
meeting. The party meet the keepers; a brawl ensues; a gamekeeper is wounded, 
and Ambrose Ward, the hero, seriously injured: but his long confinement con- 
tributes to his safety, by a reconversion to the Anglican Church, through the 
instrumentality of the surgeon, the surgeon’s wife, and the miuister of the 
arish. 

There is much elegance of description and not a little of good feeling dis- 
played in the book ; nor are its incidental sketches and episodes devoid of in- 
terest. But as a didactic novel it is poor. The controversial matter is artifi- 
cially introduced; and the writer, though a well-meaning and amiable person, 
full of Puseyite and other prejudices. This is shown in the very groundwork 
of the story; but the author carries his views in this way still further, by 
making Ambrose a convert to the Brianites, a sect whose “ religious tenets are 
chiefly the same as those held by the modern Wesleyans,” but “ who overlook 
gross immoralities in their followers, which they attribute to destiny.” ] 


The Ayrshire Wreath, 1844; a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose 
and Verse, chiefly by native authors, on subjects relating to Ayrshire. 
[A species of Scottish provincial annual; containing a miscellaneous collection 
of prose tales and legendary or traditional stories, with the usual intermixture 
of verses. The greater part of the prose relates not only to Scottish subjects but 
to Ayrshire ; and the poetry is often what is termed Scotch. There is some- 
thing of a diffuse style and a provincial character in the pieces; but really we 
think it as pleasant a book as many of the annuals, though appearing in a 
humbler guise. ] 
Thirty Years from Home, or a Voice from the Main-deck ; being the ex- 
perience of SamMuEL Leecn. Embellished with engravings. 
This is an American publication, probably suggested by the works of Dana, 
LEAVELAND, and Coortr’s Ned Myers; but falling very much below 
them in the interest of the story, the power of the narrative, and the per- 
sonal character of the writer. Mr. Samuet Leecu is an Anglo- Yankee, with 
some touches of the failings of each nation. His mother was servant to one of 
the Marlborough family; and through her means he was sent to sea, asa 
“boy,” in the Macedonian frigate. He remained in the Macedonian till she 
was captured by the United States, and then entered the American service ; 
after which he was captured by the British, but not being recognized, and 
After some years’ service as a 
mariner, he got tired of the sea, took to civil life, and rose to the dignity of a 
storekeeper; where the narrative breaks off, after having carried the reader 
to England on a visit Mr. Leecn paid to his mother, and described his own 
conversion to religion. . ite 
There is nothing striking in the incidents of the writer's career, or in his 
mode of telling them; and his personal character, as displayed in his book, is 
not of a kind which excites much interest or attracts any regard. ] 


The United States of America ; their history from the earliest period, their 
industry, commerce, banking transactions, and national _works, their 
institutions and character, political, social, and literary ; with a survey 
of the territory, and remarks on the prospects and plans of emigrants. 
By Hueu Murray, F.R.S.E. With Illustrations of the Nataral History, 
by James Nicou; Portraits and other engravings, by Jackson. In 
three volumes. Volume I. (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. XX XV.) 

{ Another compilation, forming a species of cyclopedia on a single compreben- 
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sive subject, as useful as the previous publications of the Edinburgh Cabinet 

Library. The present work is to be completed in three volumes; dealing with 

the United States in a similar manner to the former exhibition of Canada. 

The first volume, before us, is historical ; containing an account of the early dis- 

covery of the country, the foundation of the different colonies, and the history 

of the Revolutionary troubles down to the declaration of Independence. This 
last chapter is of necessity brief; but it may be praised as a clear, calm, and 
critical account of the origin and earlier conduct of the war. ] 
Guide for Writing Latin; consisting of rules and examples for pe. 
By Joun Puir Kress, Doctor of Philosophy and Principal School 
Director in the Dutchy of Nassau. From the German, by SAMUEL 
H. Taytor, Principal of Phillips Academy. 

{The Guide for Writing Latin is an American translation of Kress’s German 

work ; or, as the original remarks upon the analogies and differences of German 
and Latin require to be changed in the translation to apply to Latin and 

English, and some other alterations have been made, the book may be con- 
sidered a species of reproduction. The Guide begins with examples of simple 
sentences on the agreement of the substantive and adjective; proceeding gra- 
dually to more difficult examples and more complex forms. The merit of the 
book, it seems to us, is its fulness; its defect, which has been hinted at in 
Germany, an elaboration in regard to niceties of idiom and grammatical 
structure, without a corresponding attention to composition. The sentences 
are often independent ; and when there are several sentences together, they do 
not form a whole of any thing. To this Kress has replicd, that pupils should 
acquire the power of composing sentences before they proceed to full com- 

sitions : which is true; but the objection to his work is, we conceive, that 

e keeps the tyro too long at the elements of difficulties, which, if they are to 
be conquered at all, should be attacked at a more advanced stage, when the 
student has acquired a knowledge of the beauties of the language. It may be 
observed, too, that this plan of giving translations of sentences from various 
authors, mixed up with inventions of the compiler, is not very likely to con- 
duce to purity of style. He who would write any language with facility and 
elegance, had better adopt the plan of FkanKLIN and GipBon. As soon as he 
has acquired a copia verborum and a knowledge of the grammar, let him select 
some easy author distinguished for purity of style; translate a portion into 
English ; put aside the translation for a day or so, and, after retranslating it 
into the original language, compare his version with the author’s text. Of 
course, the assistance of a master to explain peculiarities will be desirable in 
this course, as it is in every other. ] 

First Steps to Latin Writing ; intended as a practical illustration of the 
Latin Accidence : to which are added, Examples on the principal rules in 
Syntax, adapted to the Eton Latin Grammar. By G. F. Grauam, 
Author of “ English, or the Art of Composition.” Second edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved. 

{ First Steps to Latin Writing is chiefly intended for those who are so situated 
as to be unable to procure a master, or who prefer teaching themselves ; though 
it is quite as useful for school-instruction. Its true character is that of a com- 
panion to the Eton Accidence and Syntax; commencing with the first de- 
clension of substantives, the exercises on which can be begun as soon as the 
termination of the cases is learned by heart. Mr. GrawaAm then proceeds to 
the agreement of the substantive and adjective, and so on through the succes- 
sive stages of the accidence, till the pupil is thoroughly grounded in the declen- 
sions and conjugations, and acquainted with the use of the particles; after 
which he proceeds to syntax. ‘The utility of the book consists in the sim- 
plicity and ease with which it reiterates the forms of grammar: its direct ad- 
vantage will consist in the grammatical knowledge it must impart, its indirect 
in furnishing the pupil with an ample vocabulary. ] 

The Position of the Church of England in the Catholic World; suggested 
by a perusal of No. XC. of the “ Tracts for the Times.” By the Re- 
verend James R. Pace, M.A., Queen’s College, Cambridge, Editor of 
“ Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty- Nine Articles,” &c. 

[A reply to the celebrated No. 90 Tract for the Times; showing clearly enough 
the impossibility of a union with the Romish Church, in opposition to the 
Puseyite arguments ; though, in matters not directly Romish, the writer seems 
to have a Puseyite leaning himself. ] 

Anatomical Manipulation ; or the Methods of Pursuing Practical Investi- 
gations in Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. Also an Introduction 
to the Use of the Microscope, &c., and an Appendix. By ALFRED 
Tuk, M.R.C.S., M.E.S.; and Arraur Henrrey, A.L.S., M.Mic.S. 
With illustrative diagrams. 

SERIALS. 

Mrs. Frederick Lover's Lives of Eminent Females, Part I. 

The purpose of this series of biographies is to illustrate the excellences of the 
female character, as exemplified in the lives of women distinguished for their 
virtues and talents as well as their social position. ‘“ Lady Rachel Russell” 
is the first subject ; and a good portrait of the lady accompanies the Part. The 
memoir is not complete; but, from what appears, there seems too much of his- 
torical circumstance and too little of individual character. ] 


PERIODICALS. 
The Artisan; a Monthly Journal of the Operative Aris. 
Artisan Club. Volume the First. 

{ The first volume of a monthly periodical devoted to the operative arts, and 
conducted with ability. Engineering is naturally the predominant subject, in 
these days of steam-locomotion, but other subjects are not neglected. The 
volume is illustrated by numerous plates of engines, &c. ] 

The North American Review, No. CX XII. 
i number contains its usual variety of articles; including a good review of 

RESCOTT's Conquest of Mexico, (though a shade too panegyrical, ) a severe but 

just enough criticism on Sam Slick in England, and a sharply-contemptuous 
notice of Change for the American Noies. The paper, however, which will first 
attract attention here, is that on “ Debts of the States.” The writer does 
what he can for the American character without committing his own; but his 
general principles are unexceptionable, and his exhortations vigorous, his ac- 
count of the circumstances of each particular State informing, and fair, sup- 
posing his facts and views to becorrect. The preliminary excuse for or exposi- 
tion of the contracting of the debts is clever, but impudent. Speculation, he 
says, was rife in the country, which induced people to borrow imprudently,— 
a fact which the foreign lenders have found out; and these foreign lenders were 
too incautious in advancing their money,—an error they will not fall into again 
in a hurry. } 

Dublin Review, No. XXX. 

Hunt's New York Merchants’ Magazine for January. 


Edited by the 


InLustRATED Works AND Prints. 
The Botany of the Voyage of H. M. 8. Sulphur. Edited and superin- 


tended by Rrcuarp Brinsvey Hinps, Esq., Surgeon R.N., attached 
to the expedition. 
Esq. No. I. 
[ This publication is rather of a techuico-scientific character than adapted for 
popular attraction ; containing a description of the principal plants collected by 
the botanists of the Expedition to the North-west coast of America, commanded 


The Botanical Descriptions by GEorGe Bentruam, 











by Captain Betcuer. The descriptions of the specimens are, of course, only 
interesting for the botanist; and neither abridgment. nor general account can 
supersede his necessity for consulting the book. The preliminary sketches, by 
Mr. Hiyps, of the character of the country surveyed, are graphic, and induce 
one to suppose that his botanizing reminiscences on the coast of North-west 
America might possess a pleasant interest, unless they are superseded by the 
narrative of the voyage. 

The curious plants in this Part are drawn from nature and on the stone by 
Miss Drake, with botanical accuracy, and sufficient neatness to indicate their 
characteristics: the drawings, however, are little more than outlines, the lady's 
skill in lithographic drawing not being equal to the delicate shading requisite to 
give them pictorial effect. Colour seems requisite to complete the delineations 
satisfactorily. ] 

Evening Ride of H. H. the Maharajah Shere Singh, at Omritsar, in the 
Punjab, near Lahore, March 1842. Drawn by Prince A. SoLryKorr ; 
lithographed by Lowes Dickinson. 

{A scene of Oriental splendour and barbaric pomp, presenting a striking pic- 
ture of the character and habits of the rulers of the Punjab and their subjects. 
Shere Singh, his perfidious Minister Dbian Singh, and the Minister’s son 
Heerah Singh, are seated in the howdahs of elephants ; the standard-bearer, in 
armour, rides by his master’s side on a charger covered with a superb shawl ; 
and the cavalcade is swelled by attendants on horses and camels, and Akalees 
(warlike fanatics); while a group of Fakeers gaze on the glittering pageant. 
The whole party are armed to the teeth with guns and bows, swords and spears. 
The dresses of all hues, spotted and striped with gold and colours, the embla- 
zoned banners, the sumptuous trappings of the animals—the elephants painted 
red and green and the horses’ tails dyed—and the half-naked forms of the fol- 
lowers—make up a spectacle as gorgeously picturesque as eye could look upon. 
For animation and character, the sketch of Prince SouryKorFF is remarkable : 
the wild ferocity of a semibarbarous people is expressed in the faces, attitudes, 
and air of the whole group ; and there is movement throughout. These character- 
istics are well preserved in the lithograph by Mr. Lowes Dickrnson, which 
has much of the spirit of the original; though the impressions in neutral tint 
have not, of course, the richness of the coloured prints. } 

Harper's Illuminated and New Pictorial Bible, No. I. 

[ Noticeable as a good specimen of the embellished typography of New York, 
and the talent of an American designer. This pictorial edition of the Bible 
gives the text only, printed from a bold, clear type, in double columns, with the 
marginal references in the centre. The pages are profusely ornamented with 
highly-wrought wood-engravings, consisting of “historical designs” and 
initial letters. The designs will number sixteen hundred when the work is 
complete ; fourteen hundred being furnished by Mr. J. G. Cuapman, of New 
York ; the rest taken from European artists, Mr. MArTIN in particular. Mr. 
CuHaApMANn’s designs are reproductions of the art of “ the old country,” without 
its attractiveness; the odd admixture of styles and of good and bad qualities 
presenting to our eyes a very bizarre appearance: in the borders to some of the 
pictures the arabesques of the Vatican are jumbled with German fancies and 
the patterns of calico-printers. The execution of the wood-cuts is hard and 
monotonous, but elaborate, sharp, and clear. } 
Music. 

Quatre Morceaux de Salon, sur des Melodies de Francois Schubert pour 
le Piano. Composés.par SrepHEN HELLER. 

Miserere, for several Voices, with Choruses. Composed by Donnizertt. 

Le Carnaval de Venise, pour le Violon. Par H. W. Ernst. 


MUSIC. 


HEBREW MELODIES, 

SeveraL of the principal vocalists of the Great Theatres, now dis- 
banded and gentlemen at large, are giving themselves engagemerts in 
the shape of music-lectures; from which it is to be hoped that not only 
they but ultimately the lyric drama itself will profit. These under- 
takings, well conducted, may be considered as a sort of discipline of the 
public mind to prepare it for a new and better era of dramatie music. 
The power of the art in its elemental and primitive simplicity has long 
ceased to be tested in theatres, where what is termed the success of 
music is but too frequently that of its accessories—the gauds of scenery, 
dance, dress, &c. ; where the constant aim to intoxicate the senses and 
overpower the judgment so far succeeds with the crowd, as to give a 
term of popularity to works which when once they are down no power 
on earth can ever raise or revive. If any thing can counteract the false 
taste for which managers in our day are principally responsible, it will 
be a system of musical entertainments which throw audiences on their 
own resources, and, supplying only good music and interesting situa- 
tions, depend for the local colouring, the historical allusion, the dramatic 
effect in short, upon the hearer himself. Such is the ground occupied 
by every valuable lecture, which, treating some good theme in well- 
arranged text and illustration, operates electrically on the sympathies 
and intelligence of an audience. The assured success which attends 
the fulfilment of these conditions should teach lecturers not to go par- 
tially to their work—aot to depend on text as mere pegs for songs— 
above all, not to rush too wildly into public in the condition of Can- 
ninG’s knifegrinder, “ Story! Lord bless you, there’s none to tell.” 
Thin, shivering, and yawning audiences, have already pronounced on 
some attempts of this kind, and shown in good time that a melange of 
anecdotes, theatrical jokes, and old songs, will not form a lecture. 

The subject treated by Mr. H. Puttures on Wednesday, at the Musie 
Hall, Store Street-—on which occasion we heard the first of a series of 
lectures on the sacred and traditional melodies of the Hebrews—opens 
new ground, and is most happily timed. The age halts for want of melody : 
here is a store full of beauty, elegance, and variety of expression, 
which, though probably coloured by the modern progress of the art of 
music, has sufficient originality of rhythm and form to maintain its 
claim to the high antiquity challenged for it. ‘The isolated condition of 
the Jews, and the peculiarity of their religious rites and ceremonies, 
little attractive to Christian curiosity, may account for these singular 
and beautiful specimens of art remaining so long unknown to the world 
at large- Whether purely traditional, or transmitted to us by peculiar 
signs, they are remains of national music which form delightful subjects 
of investigation, and fully vindicate the ancient reputation of Judea as 
the land of song. 

Mr. Puitiies began his lecture with a general panegyric on the 
Hebrew nation, and a laudatory review of its phalanx of modern musi- 
cians ; both of which might as well have been spared, as tending to raise 
matter of debate. But when he entered on the musical service of the 
Synagogue—its hymus, recitative, and chants, and presented to his 
hearers diagrams of the original signs of certain flourishes and roulades 
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with which the chanting of the Psalms is directed to be accompanied in 
the Hebrew Bible—performing the same in all their curious variety— 
he absorbed general attention and interest. In these mysterious signs, 
tradition looked out for thousands of years, and powerfully affected the 
imagination. The Jews, Mr. Puiirps observed, believe them, like 
the Psalms themselves, to be directly and divinely inspired. However 
that may be, they form a curious commentary on the text. Some of 
them approach in character to the ornaments of modern recitative ; and 
one, a rapid scale-passage of an extent of some octave and a half or so, 
is of no slight difficulty of execution. It would heighten the interest of 
these traditions to know them in their exact application to certain 
verses. 

The music of the first part, which was entirely sacred, preserved a 
certain unity by reference to one particular feast—the Passover. Mr. 
Puiures delivered the song of Moses, “I will sing to the Lord,” as 
translated from the Hebrew service, to the original mixture of recitative 
and chant in which it is ordinarily performed. Full justice was rendered 
to this grand and simple fragment. Though few musicians appear to 
have resorted to Jewish sources, the Gregorian Pontiff must have been 
to school here, no less than Marcetito. The pieces of harmony sub- 
sequently given were performed by Miss LucomBeE, Miss Leo, Mr. ANsEL 
Leo, and Mr. H. Puityirs. The part-singing on this occasion we must 
distinguish as some of the very best ever heard in public. Diligent 
and careful practice had evidently prepared these things for the favour- 
able rvception and frequent encores they gained. The singers blended 
their voices in such perfection, that while they all sang it was scarcely 
possible to detect the individual parts of any except the soprano and 
bass. That the harmony in which these melodies are arranged is both 
effective and beautiful, will have been gathered from our description of 
its performance. The three Leos—the Hebrew coadjutors of Mr. 
PuILLIPs in this undertaking— though little known as yet in the musical 
world, are persons of very considerable talent. It is long since we 
have heard the nice and delicate art of accompanying voices at the 
pianoforte so well exemplified as it was on this occasion by Mr. Louis 
Leo. In the sacred music, the instrument was so subdued as scarcely 
to be heard, and yet its effect was felt. In the secular pieces, his 
accompanying showed a relish for fine harmony allied with equal 
delicacy and tact. Mr. Lovis LxEo also occasionally took a part 
vocally, but without rising from the instrument. Neither Miss Leo 
nor Mr. ANSEL LEo possesses a voice calculated to shine in solo-singing, 
though both are most valuable contributors to good harmony. 

The performances of the first part ended with a solo and quartet 
performed by the bedside of dying Jews; the strain growing louder 
and louder as the crisis approaches, in the poetical belief that the soul 
is borne to heaven on the wings of melody. This was followed by a 
selection from the social and secular music of the same remarkable 
people; all of which was distinguished by some novelty of rhythm or 
character. Independently of the interest attached to association and 
tradition, this music considered as mere melody opens a new and 
unexplored mine to the musical public. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

br nae 21st June, at Wellington, the Wife of I. E. Fearuezstoy, Esq., M.D., ofa 
daughter. 

On the 4th January, at the Manor House, Whitstone, Devon, the Lady of W. Purr, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at the Rectory, Meppershall, Bedfordshire, the Lady of the Rev. Henry 
Howanrti, of a still- born son, 

Peep the 9th, at Espley House, near Morpeth, the Wife of Brexzamrn Tuompson, Esq., 
or:a son. 

On the 9th, at Wootton Rectory, near Northampton, the Wife of the Rev. I. Pripravx 
Lioutroor, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Langford Grove, the Right Hou. Lady Rayteren, of a son. 

On the 15th, in Devonshire Terrace, Mrs. Cuaries Dickens, of a son. 

On the 16th, at Upper Seymour Street, the Hon. Lady Datxas, of a daughter. 

Ou the 16th, at Crowle Vicarage, Liucolnshire, the Lady of the Rev. BeNJamuin JonN 
Armsrrone, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Frittenden, Kent, the Lady Harrier Moore, of a son. 

On the 17th, the Wife of the Rev. Gzoroe Heaserr Rerton, Cloisters, Westminster 
Abbey, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th January, at Arreton Church, Isle of Wight, Atteynz C., eldest son of 
Tuomas Yarp, Esq., of Bucklands, Isle of Wight, to HENR1ETTA, secoud daughter of 
S. Sanvers, Esq., of Fernhill, in the same islaud. 

On the 10th, at Berriew, Montgomeryshire, Enwary Dyer Green, Esq., of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Langport Grammar School, Somerset, to 
Saran, youngest daughter of the late Joan Humeureys, Esq., of Berriew Rectory. 

On the 1ith, at Plymouth, the Rev. Taomas Hetmore, Vice-Principal of St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea, to Kare Witson, third daughter of the late J. D. PripHam, Esq., of 
Plymouth, 

On the 13th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Toomas Cuarves Grirrirs, 
to Enizapeta Currie, third daughter of the late Kemp Bourne, Esq., of Edgbaston, 
formerly of Hiuts, Stafford. 

On the 13th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Rrcuarp, eldest son of Ricuarp Jen- 
nin@s, Esq., of Portland Place, and Rivge, Herts, to Agnes CarHeRine ANNABELLA, 
only daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir Eonwarp Hamizron, Bart., K.C.B., of Cumberland 
Terrace, and Trebinshun Brecknockshire. 

On the 13th, at St. Joha’s, Hampstead, Jamzs Cosmo, second son of James Cosmo 
MetviLt, Esq., Secretary to the Hon. East India Company, to Euiza Janz, eldest 
daughter of the late ALFRED Harpcast.e, Esq., of Hatcham House, Surrey. 

On the (6th, at Wootton, WaLTeR StTaickLanp, Esq., of Cokethorpe Park, Oxford- 
shire, to Karuartne, third daughter of Tuomas Taornetit, Esq., of Woodleys, in the 
same county. 

Ou the loth, at Halifax, Josep Priesttey Epwarps, youngest son of Henry Lees 
Edwards, Esq., of Pye Nest, Yorkshire, to Maraarer Jane, third daughter of the 
late James E. Norrts, Esq., of Savill Hall. 

On the 16th, at Cheadle, Staffordshire, Grorce MarurRr, Esq., of Trivity College, 
Cambridge, to CaroLine PENELOPE, youngest daughter of Captain Sngyp, R.N., of 
Huntley Hall, near Cheadle. 

On the 16th, at Ancroft Church, near Berwick ou Tweed, Henxy Greason, Esq., of 
Lowlynu, in the county of Durham, to Exiza, eldest daugliter of Joan S. DonaLbson 
Sevsy, Esq., of Cheswick, in the same county. 

On the 17th, at Lindfield, Sussex, Georce Ratny, Esq., of Cumberland Terrace, 
Regent's Park, to Marcaret Exizanern, second daughter of the late Rev. Grorce 
Hargartu, Vicar of Hvuoe, and Perpetual Curate of Wivelsfield, Sussex. 

On the 18th, at Buckhurst Park, Francis Georce Hastinas Russet, Esq., eldest son 
of Lord and Lady William Russell, to the Right Hon. Lady Exizapera SacKkvILLe 
West, eldest daughter of Earl and Countess De La Warr. 

On the )8th, at Hampton, Middlesex, Colonel HugH Percy Davison, of Swarland 
Park, Ncrthumberland, to the Hon. Carouine Nortu Graves, second daughter of the 
late, and sister of the present, Lord Graves. 

On the 18th, at Walthamstow, Cuarnrs, youngest son of Tuomas Brownine, Esq., 
of Hadley, Middlesex, to Fanny Exven, eldest daughter of Perer Henry Berruon, 
Esq., of the Forest, Walthamstox, 

On the 18th, at St. Marylebone Church, Captain Henry Dumaresg, R.N., to ANNA 
Susanna, second daughter of the late Paiuir Janvein, Esq. of Jersey. 











DEATHS. 

On the 8th Jauuary, the Rev. Wittiam Powett, many years perpetual Curate of 
Shelley, Suffolk ; in his 80th sear. : 

On the i0th, at Dunany House, county Louth, Hester Francrs, Lady Bellingham‘ 
widow of the late Sir William Bellingham, Bart., and daughter of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Robert Cholmondeley ; in her 82d year. : 

On the 10th, at Blackford Lodge, near Wells, Ex:non CaTeerine, wife of WiLtiam 
Arkins, Esq , and daughter of the Hon. J. P. Ward. 

On the 13th, at Southampton, the Marquis of Hastrxas; in his 36th year. 

On the 13th, in Belgrave Square, the Countess Dowager of CLARE. 

On the 13th, Josera Strutt, Esq., of Derby; in his 79th year. 

On the 18th, at Lake, Isle of Wight, Lieutenant J. H. Peet, R.N.; in his 47th year. 

Ou the 13th, at Hastings, WinitaMm Scrivens, Esq., banker; in his 71st year. 

On the 14th, at Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, the Rev. Witt14m Josera Witton, M.A. ; 
in his 88th year. 

On the 14th, at Wargrave Hill, Berks, Lieutenant-Colonel Raymoxp Wurre, late of 
the Inniskilling Dragoons. 

On the 14th, at Kingsland, Commander Cuartes Cuampton, R.N.; in his 72d year. 

On the 14th, Georcr Tuomas Ley, Esq., third son of Johu Henry, Ley, Esq., aud 
Lady Frances Ley, of Trehill, Devon. 

On the 15th, at Downside College, near Bath, Count Mazztnont; in his 79th year. 

On the 15th, at Richmond, Surrey, Commander Jonny Guyon, R.N.; in his 77th year. 

On the 16th, at Thorncroft, near Leatherhead, Colonel Daiyxcwater Beruune; in 
his 81st year. 

On the 16th, at Bear Wood, Berks, Carnerrne Mary, the eldest daughter of Joun 
Watrter, Esq. ; in her 24th year. 

On the 17th, at Bath, Vice-Admiral Sir Ropert Lewis Firzceraup, K.C.H.; in his 
69th year. 

On the 17th, at Hyde Park Place West, the Rev. Henry Situ, second son of the late 
Dr. Smith, Prebendary of Westminster ; in his 70th year. t 

On the 18th, at Bratov Street, Henry Peronnet Briaes, Esq., R.A.; in his 5ls 
year. 











MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrtce, Jan. 19.—2d Regt. Life Guards— H. W. Montgomery, Gent. to be Cornet 
aud Sub Lieut. by purchase, vice Viscount Drumlanrig, who retires. Ist Drag. 
Guards — Lieut. Col. H. A. Hankey, from half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Brevet Col. the Hon, G. Catheart, who exchanges; Cornet W. Tuathill, to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Chester, who retires; W. G. Draper, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Tuthill. 3d Light Drag—Assist.-Surg. F. Laing, from the 21st Foot, to 
be Assist. Surg. vice Dertnell, promoted in the 4th Foot. 7th Light Drag.—Lieut. L. 
from the 72d Foot, to be Lieut. vice James, who exchanges. 4th Regt. 
Foot—Assist.-Surg. N. Dartneli, from 3d Light Drags. to be Surg, vice W. Parry, who 
retires upon half-pay. 7th Foot —Brevet-Major R. Wilbraham, to be Major by purchase, 
vice Baker, who retires; Lieut. A. F. Beauclerk, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Wilbraham. 15th Foot—Lieut.W. W. Turner, from half-pay 26th Foot,to be Lieut. vice 
Norton, promoted. 42d Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Macdoua'd, K.C.B. from 67th Regt. of 
Foot, to be Col. vice Gen. Sir G. Murray, G.C.B. removed to the Ist or Royal Regt. of Foot. 
44th Foot— Capt. R. P. Puleston, from the 75th Foot, to be Capt. vice Mollau, who ex- 
changes. 52d Foot—Lieut. H. M. Brownrigg to be Capt. by purchase, vice Jarvis, 
who retires; Ensign H. D.Carden to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Browurigg; C. 
Brooke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Carden. 57th Foot — Ensign G. D. 
Pitt, from the 48th Regt. to be Lieut. without purchase, vice L. Smith, cashiered; En- 
sign S. Graut, from the 76th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice F, C. W. Fitz- 
patrick, cashiered. 67th Foot—Lieut..Gen. J. Clitherow to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir J. Macdonald, K.C.B. removed to the 42d Foot. 68th Foot—S. W. H. Hawker, 
Gent. to be Eusign, without purchase, vice Veruer, who resigns. 72d Foot—Lieut. R. 
James, from the 7th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Peel, who exchauges. 75th Foot— 
Capt. W. C. Mollan, from the 44th Foot, to be Capt. vice Puleston, who exchanges. 
80th Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir M. C. O'Connell, from the 8ist Foot, to be Col. vice Lieut.- 
Gen, Sir J, Taylor, K.C.B. dec. Slst Foot—Major-Gen. Sir G.H. F. Berkeley, 
K.C.B. to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir M. C. O'Connell, removed to the 80th Foot. 
84th Foot—Capt. T. F. Richardson, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice W. 
Jchnston, who exchanges. 95th Foot—Lieut. H. Hume to be Capt. by purchase, viee 
Ford, who retires; Eusign W. Bridges to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hume; J. N. 
Sargent, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bridges. ’ 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col. J. G. Bonner, of the Hon, the East India Company’s Service, 
to be Col. in the Army in the East Indies, 

Commissariat.— Deputy Commissary-Gen. W. Hewetson to be Commissary Gen. ; 
Deputy Assistant-Commissaries-Gen. F. B. Feilde, H. F. Oriel, W. Looker, and J. 
M'Farlan, to be Assistant-Commissaries-Gen. Commissariat Clerks—P. H. St. John 
Mildmay, R. Uniacke, E. M. Jennings, J. K. Goold, F. Knowles, J. Nicolson, D. B. 
Clarke, RK. M. Gardiner, F. E. Watt, to be Deputy Assistant- Commissaries- Gen. 

Memorandum.—Lieut. and Adj. A. T. Manro, of the Royal Regt. Horse Guards 
(Blue), is super ed, he being absent without leave. 

Orrice or OrpNance, Jan. 18.—Corps of Royal Eugineers—First Lieut. C. E. Ford 
to be Second Capt. vice lettingal, retired on full-pay; Secoud Lieut. G. Ross to be 
First Lieut. viee C. E. Ford. 











+ YAuDUMD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, Jan. 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and C. Calton, Rotherham, grocers— Ogden and Carruthers, Radcliffe Hall, Lan- 
cashire, gingham-manufacturers—W. aud M. Forde, Liverpool, merchauts—T. aud J. 
W. Thompson, Lancaster, attornies—W. C. Paul and T. Martin, Smithtield, salesmen 
—J.and F. Harwood, Fenchurch Street, stationers—Peach and Willis, Meltou Mow- 
bray, carriers—Ridway and Co. Manchester, builders; as far as regards J. Swaine— 
Parker aud Co. Minories, warehousemen ; as far as regards J. Parker senior—Beck- 
with and Co, Stockton-upun-Tees, cabinet makers— Davison aud Reinhardt, Leeds, 
commission agents—Waltou aud Co. Halifax, size dealers— Hetley and Co. Salisbury, 
bankers; as far as regards R. Hetley—J. D. and T. Squier junior, Dover, bazaar- 
keepers—Walford and Co. Braintree, bankers; as far as regards S. H Day —Smith 
and Painton, Coleshill, Berkshire, cheese-factors— Hastings and Co. Spotland, Lanca- 
shire, cotton spinuners—W. and T. Sateliffe, Liverpool, cart-owners—C. and W. Luf- 
kius, Silver Street, St. James's, stationers—Goodlake and Beard, Great Winchester 
Street, oil-brokers—Blunn and Wiglesworth, Leamington Priors, silk-mercers— 
Thatcher and Co. Welton, Somersetshire, brewers; as far as regards G. Thateher— 
Miles and Martin, Gilbert’s Passage, Clare Market, cheesemongers— Hainsworth and 
Tetley, Liverpool, brewers—Claridge and Nicholls, Padding Lane, wiue-merchants— 
Pratt and Lromwich, Bridgnorth, mercers—Billson and Co. Leicester, cotton-winders. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLYENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Casement, West Street, Bermondsey, carpenter—Shaw, Stratford-le-Bow, lately 
employed in her Majesty's Customs -Shaw, Rotherham, barm-dealer - Walker, Shef- 
field, knife-manufacturer—Cratter, Portsmouth, jeweller ranklin, Bedford, black- 
smith— Mackintosh, Lower Crown Street, Westminster, carpenter— Kraft, Edgeware 
Road, fishmonger— Pearson, Toxteth Park, coal-dealer--Younge, Fincham, Norfotk, 
plumber—Baster, Almoudbury, weaver— Rhodes, Calverley, Yorkshire, cloth-maker— 
King, Rotherhithe, clerk—Seuior, Thornhill, Yorkshire, beerseller— Barnett, Swan 
Street, Minories, watch-maker—Whitaker, Halifax, beerseller— Williams, Llanwrst, 
Denbighshire, tinman—Oliver, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, organist—Hawkes, Church 
Street, Chelsea, bookseller—Stevens, Redditch, Worcestershire, butcher—Sykes, 
Huddersfield, farmer — Ellston, New Accringtou, Lancashire, out of business — Hollis, 
Sussex Terrace, Old Brompton, lately a private tutor—Hulme, Duke Street, Blooms- 
bury, clerk—Blenkin, Otteringham, Yorkshire, farmer— Ashton, Sherrard Street, deco- 
rative gilder—Hughes, Took’s Court, tailor—Brook, Halifax, grocer—Thompson, 
Barnard Castle, Durham, out of business — Cock junior, Maidstone, bookbinder— 
Wright, Blackfriars Road, hair-dresser—Salter, Banbury, beatman. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Harwoop, Jonn and Freperick, Fenchurch Street, stationers, Jan. 5. 
Kipp, Joun, Keudal, Westmoreland, grocer, Janu. 10. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Baker, Winiiam, Lower Grosvenor Street, surgeon, to surrender Jan, 24, Feb. 28; 
solicitor, Mr. Lloyd. Great James Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Johuson, 
Basinghall Street. “i 

Bromiey, Wittram, Gray’s Inn Square, scrivener, Jan. 26, Feb. 29: solicitors, 
Messrs. Wilde and Co. College Hill; official assignee, Mr. ‘Turqaand, Old Sewry. 

Dyke, Moses James, Rumsey, Hampshire, mukeeper, Jan. 23, Feb. 22: solieitors; 
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Mr. Curteis. Romsey; and Messrs. Bower and Co. Chancery Laue; official assignee, P RI C E S C U R R E N T. 
Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. Cre : 
Hopson, Evwarp, Thrapstone, Northamptonshire, linaeudraper, Jan. 23, Feb. 28: BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
solicitors, Messrs. Sole. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Juhnson, Basinghall St. Saturday|Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridag, 
Knitt, Joun Crampertain, Gloucester, tailor, Jan. 31, Feb. 27: solicitor, Mr. | a 
Smallridge, Gloucester ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 3 per Cent. Consols .....0+-j964exd.) 965 96% 962 96% 96% 
Putiures, Georor, Leicester, innkeeper, Jan. 27, Feb. 24; solicitor, Mr. Henderson, | Ditto for Account .+.+.-.eee 963 963 963 963 97 963 
Mansell Street ; official assiguee, Mr. Bittlestop, Birmingham. 3 per Cents. Reduced....... 972 97% 74 97% 97% 


Pisootr, James junior, Richmond, Surrey, cabinet-maker, Jan. 26, March 1: solici- 
peed Messrs. Biowu aud Co. Mincing Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin 

ane. 

SLEsinGeR, Henry and Joserm. Cateaton Street, warehousemen, Jan. 30, Feb. 23: 
solicitor, Mr. Spyer, Broad Street Buildiugs ; official assignee, Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Sweeny, Cuarcets Stewart, Albiou Place, Hyde Park Square, apothecary, Jan. 26, 
Feb. 27; solicitor, Mr. Mawe, New Bridge Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, 
Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 8, Creeke, Cambridge, tailor—Feb. 6, Marshall, Birchin Lane, merchant— 
Feb. 6, Dyer, Colchester, plumber—Feb. 7, A. W. aud T. 8. Lowman, Eastcheap, 
cheesemongers—Feb. 7, Jackson, Sheffield, glasscutter—Feb. 15, Wilson, Barusley, 
linen manufacturer—Feb. 12, Shepherd, Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, miller—Feb. 8, 
Pearsall, Anderton, Cheshire, boiler-maker— Feb. 8, W. H. and T. B. Turner, Black- 
burn, cottou-spinners - Feb. 9, Smithson, Thirsk; Yorkshire, linendraper—Feb. 9, 
Willock, Huddersfield, merchant—Feb. 9, Johuson, Liverpool, printer—Feb. 8, Brins- 
mead, Bideford, Devonshire, four-dealer—Feb. 12, Butler and Co. Birmingham, iron- 
mongers. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, uniess cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 13, Leaf, Wood Street, warehouseman—Feb, 8, Wright, Blackmoor Street, 
cheesemonger—Feb. 6, Hale, Margate, bookseller—Feb. 7, Milbanke, Burwood Place, 
Edgeware Road, surgeou— Feb. 6, Martin, Pavement, Moorfields, victualler—Feb. 7, 
Mallett, Hadley, Middlesex, miller - Feb. 6, White, Southampton, stonemason—Feb. 
7, Webster, Sheffield, printer—Feb. 6, Raphael and Nathau, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
silversmiths—Feb. 9, Bastow and Co. Birmingham, brewers—Feb. 9, Smalley, Sneiu- 
ton, ironfounder— Feb. 6, Waters, Christchurch, Monmouthshire, catile-salesman— 
Feb. 6, Bumby, Malton, Yorkshire, hatter—Feb. 6, Whitmore, Knightsbridge, auc- 
tioneer—Feb 6, Morgau, Longdon, Staffordshire, bookseller — Feb. 6, Jackson, Shef- 
field, glass cutter— Feb. 6, Tebbitt, Birmingham, tea-dealer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Hunt, Watling Street, stationer; first divideud to new proofs of 4s, 10d. any Wed- 

nesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street — Butler, Loddiugton, Northamptonshire, 





machine-maker; first div. of 1s. 64d. any Weduesday ; Mr. Graham, Coleman Strect— 
Duggan, Cheadle, Cheshire, calico-printer; second div. of 10d. on Jan. 23, or any 
subsequeut Tuesday; Mr. Stauway, Mauchester—Hussey, Knutsford, baker; second 
div. of 5}d. on Jan. 23, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Stanway, Manchester—Groo- 
cock, Leicester, builder; first div. of 7s. 54d. on Jan. 19, aud any subsequent Friday ; 
Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham-~ Gittins and Cartwright, Shrewsbury, ironmongers ; third 
div. of 24d. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Goddard, Holbeach, grocer; 
secoud div. of 1s. did. auy Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Smith, Worcester, 
money-scrivever; first div, of 4s. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham —Jackson, 
Linco!n, chemist; fivual div. of 2s. 7d. any Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, Leeds, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Briar, Cuarets, Alloa, maltster, Jan. 22, Feb. 12. 

- Brown, Wii11aM, Troon, merchant, Jan. 20, Feb. 17. 

Carrys, Jonn, Kippendavie, Perthshire, cattle-dealer, Jan. 20, Feb. 10. 

Mackay, ALExanpER, Mussel)]burgh, merchant, Jan. 22, Feb. 13, 


Friday, Jan. 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Jennings and Son, High Lorton, Cumberland, brewers—Peel and Co. Bombay, mer- 
chants; as far as regards W. Peel—Peel and Co. Alexandria, merchants; as far as re- 
ards W. Peel—W. and J. Peel, Mauchester; as far as regards W. Peel—W. and S. 






97% 97 
34 per Ceuts Reduced......| 102% 1023 1023 102 1024 103 
New 3¢ per Ceuts.. ...|l02exd.) 1013 1012 1012 1012 102 
Long Annuities ........0.0.. 124 | 
Bauk Stock, 7 percent. .....| 187 | 
India Stock, 104 ....ee0.+00. | | 273 ex d 2734 2734 — 275 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p.diem| 65 pm. | 5 5 
[udia Bonds, 3} per cent..... | —— 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p.Ct.| 824 )) Mexican .....0..-..6..5p.Ct.| 32% 







































































foldsworth, Wakefield, surgeous—Taylor and Dawson, Liverpool, coal-dealers—J. 
and H. Turner, Croydon, farmers—Smith aud ;Bowers, Dudley, butchers—W. and F. 
Butterfield, Manchester, hosiers—Deans aud Towers, Salford, joiners—Coates and 
Wright, Iugleton, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners—Curtis and Carter, Holbeach, brewers 
—Burbidge and Co. bread Street, warchousemen; as far as regards J. Burbidge— 
Daniel and Co. King William Street, hatters—Kesterton and Hollinsworth, Denmark 
Hill, Camberwell, coach-Luilders— Bonnett aud Claytou, Cambridge, woollen drapers 
—Hodgson and Hancox, Liverpool, stationers—Edieund Leatherdale, Herbert's Pas- 
sage, Strand, porter-merchauts—Higgs aud Co. Penzance, tea-dealers —Huckvale and 
Phillips, Chipping Norton, patentees—G. and H. Fryer, Leamington Priors, tailors— 
Robson and Co.- S$. aud D. Gath, Halifax, cabinet-makers— Philp and Evans, Bristol, 
booksellers—Scholefield and Austin, Basiughall Street, wool-merchauts—Church and 
Co. Glasgow. 


DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Twist, Leeds, railway porter—Turner, Huddersfield, whitesmith—Akeroyd, Birstal, 
coal-leader— Hay ward, Tabernacle Walk, wood-carver—Evaus, Fulham, schvolmistress 
—Blackley, Southampton, steward of a steam-ship—Martiu, Augustus Square, Re- 
gent’s Park, attorney—Denves, Great Vine Street, Westminster, attorney—Pullin, 
Tuck Street, Shoreditch, plasterer—Brown, Willesden, carpenter—Whitfield, Dover 
Road, out of business—Maurice, Holywell, Flintshire, attorney—Newton, Lower 
Marsh, Lambeth, grocer—Dickins, Manchester, dealer in fustian cloth~Fisher, Mi- 
nerva Street, Hackney Road, varnish-manufacturer—Henson, Bedford Street, Strand, 
dealer in fancy ornameuts—Radcliffe, Huddersfield, building surveyor— Bullock, Cla- 
reuce Terrace, Islington, commission-traveller—Finney, Stockport, Cheshire, out of 
business— Griffiths, Charlotte Street, Pentonville, schoolmaster— Bodin, Dudley, 
plumber—Ullathurne, Manchester, out of business--Brooks, Orchard Street, Old 
Street, bootmaker—Asprey, Furnival’s Iun, attorney—Greenway, Westbromwich, 
charter-master— Firth, Birstal, labourer. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Howe, J., Sheffield, table-knife-mauufacturer. 

BANKRUFTS. 

BentL&y, Tuomas, Eccleston, calico printer, to surrender Feb. 1, 29: solicitors, Mr. 
Evans, Liverpool; Messrs Alcock aud Dixon, Burnley; Messrs. Beunett, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Bearvp, W., Newcastle-npon-Tyue, joiner, Jan. 26, March 12: solicitor, Mr. Lam- 
bert, Newcastle upou-Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lewis, Wruuram junior, Axbridge, baker, Feb. 2, March]: sulicitors, Messrs. 
Robins and Co. Wells; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Reaverey, Joux, Hammond's Wharf, Queenhithe, paper commission-agent, Jan. 
26, March 5: solicitor, Mr. Cooper, O:d Caveudisb Street ; official assiguee, Mr.Green, 
Aldermanbury . 





DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 13, Wiilsmer, Tillingham, Essex, draper—Feb. 13, Austen, Walmer. Kent, 
grocer—Feb. 13, Dollmon, Church Court, Clement's Lane, merchant—Feb. 12, Cot- 
tam and Osburn, Leeds, wine-merchauts—Feb. 12, Beanland, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
woolstapler— Feb, 12, Walker, Liverpool, merchant—Feb. 14, Clapham, Leeds, vic- 
tualler— Feb, 13, Pope aud Beech, Manchester, brush makers—Feb, 15, R. T. and 
A. T. Tebbitt, Birmingham, tea-dea!ers. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 9, Thorold, Willesden—Feb. 13, Marshall and Hall, Wood Street, woollen- 
warchousemen—Feb. 13, Mason, St. Alban’s, cora-dealer—Feb. 13, May, Corsham, 
Wiltshi.e, victualler—Feb, 13, Chalicombe, Swansea, sail-maher—Feb, 13, Waters, 
Pillgwenlly, Monmouthshire, hay-dealer—Feb. 13, Stone, Birmingham, printer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, un or befire Feb. 9. 

Godwin and Lee, Bishopsyate Street Within, ship owners—A., H., and R. Brown, 
Liverpool, slaters—Florance, Subdeanery, Sussex, potato-dealer—Canning, Warwick, 
victualler— Bourne, Liverpool, coro factor — Puett, University Street, surgeon— Abbott, 
Birmingham, tea-dealer—Slade, Bridport, bootmaker—Gray, Jermyn Street, tailor— 
Wright, Exeter, bu:ilder—Cooke, Leicester, glove-mauufacturer—Harrison, Brighton, 
coach builder—Cambridge, Cheltenham, wine-merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Taylor, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, mercer ; first div. of 6s. on Jan. 24, 
or any subsequent Weduesday ; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Sowerby, Liverpool, provisiou- 
dealer; second div, of 10§d, on Jan, 22, or any subsequent Monday; Mr, Turner, 
Liverpool, 













Austrian ..ceeseeees ceed — | 113% | Ditto (Deferred)........5 — 10 
Belgian .....eseesessee0d — 1044 ||Michigan.,........-+...6 — — 
Brazilian... 5 — | 77 Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — —_— 
Buenos Ayres. 6 — | — ||Neapolitan ............5 — —_— 
Cuba ..cceeseecereeeese6 — | —— || New York (1858).......5 — 924 
CHMOD. 002 ccaresseccs® <= | 102 Ohid...crcccccccescces.6 — 90 
Columbian of 1824,.....6 — 11g |/Peunsylvania ..........5 — — 
Dauish .......e.eseeesed — | Peruvian ..ce.seceeeeee 8 — —— 
Dutch (Ex 12Guilders).24 — | 54% || Portuguese.......0...2-5 — 7\ 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | 1602 || Ditto (Converted) ....... — 455 
Brenchicscccecesssesoed. — | SOE jRussian....-esereeseeee Dd — — 
DIG oc cececsscccesscseD = | — |/Spanish. saed a= 224 
Indiana (Sterling) ......5 — | —— | Ditto (Passive). .cessereevesses 5t 
Illinois. ......0.00.+05..6 — | —— | Ditto(Deferred) .........0-.05| 128 
Kentucky ...c..eceeee006 — — | South Carolina.........5p. Ct} — 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — — || Tennessee........0..06.6 — — 
Maryland (Sterling) ....56 — —— || United States Bank .......¢....| 208. 
Massachusetts (Sterling)5 — —— iVirginia. ........0..6-06 — — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

MInEs— Banxs— 

Bolanos...c...cccsccccseccees| =—— || Australausian......ccccccceces 45% 

Braziliau Imperial...........| —— || British North Americau.....- 40 

Ditto (St. John del Rey) .....) —— Colonial ...... eer eccerceeees 11 

British Iron .......+e+ee0+e0-| —— | London and Westminster.....] —— 

Candonga .. . — | London Joint Stock.... z 12% 

Cobre Copper..e..seereeee 23 National of Leland... [(— 
Ratnways— ! National Provincial..........]  33# 

Edinburgh and Glasgow.....-.| 59 | Provincialof Ireland.........| 4lexd. 

Eastern Counties .....6.++6+-| 103 Union of Australia.........06 + 

Grand Junction .....6.- 234 | Uniou of London .....-....65 108 

Great Western... .......+6 109 Docks — 

Liverpool and Manchester . — East and West India ..,......| 136 ex d 

London and Brighton ........) 433 London ....-eeseeeee+eeeeee| 103 exd 

London and Blackwall...... | 5; |) St. Katherine .......+0-0-0+.| l66exd 

Loudon aud Greeuwich......+! 5t | MISCELLANEOUS — 

London 2nd Birmiugham.....) 2424 Australian Agricultural......« 

Loudon aud Croydon ......+-| 15$ | British American Land. 

Manchester and Leeds......-| 103 | Camada......eeseeess. 

Midland Counties .......6-.-| 88 |) GeneralSteam.......e.c.eeee 2 

North Midland...........-.-| 91 |) New Zealand....,...-eeeeces) ——= 

South-eastern and Dover.....| 35 || Royal Mail Steam ........0.. 18 

Sonth-western........... e.>-| 74 |; South Australian.... .|— 

York and North Midland.....! 1203 |! Van Diemen’s Land..........1 —— 








METALS. 
Copper, British Cakes.per ton 851. 0s- 0 to 
Iron, British Bars., 0 

9. | Lead, British Pig. 
il Steel, English.sccciccsecsscee @ 0 O 


BULLION. 
Gold, Foreignin tars ..peroz. 31,178. 9d. 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars., 0 © 0 
Mexican Dollars.... ..ssesseee O 4 
Silverin Bars, Standard...... 9 4 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jauuary 19. 

We have had very moderate supplies of English Wheat during the week, and a good 
clearance having been made on previous market days, the quantity on sale is very in- 
considerable, The trade continues firm at Monday’s prices. In Foreign Wheat there 
is a fair extent of business doing, a few country buyers appearing, which enables holders 
to realize full prices; the secondary qualities being rather more in request. The Bar- 
ley trade hasa very sluggish aspect, owing to the large supplies of English lately ; and, 
except for the fiuest Malting qualities, it is necessary to make some reduction siace 
Monday. Beans and Peas support their previous value, with a moderate demand. 
Our supplies of Oats generally are limited, which causes more firmuess in the trade, 
but without material animation. 

s. s. 
sevececees 260 32 


8. 8. 

Oats, Feed . - 19to020 

+0027 2. 28 i 
31 


8 
Maple..-.... 30 to 3i 
E Fine .. .20,.91 


8. s. 
Wheat, Red New4 to 52] Ry 
i x White.......31. 


e 
56 | Barley...... 








48..52} Malling......31 ..33 Boilers.......38 . 35 Poland. ...21. 28 

«+43 2. 54) Malt, Ordinary. 56 .. 58) Beans, Ticks ... 26 .. £7) Fine..... 23.. 24 
Fine........- 56 .. 5%] Fine...... oe 58.60] Old......622.99..30) Potato... ..0.23..24 
Superfine New 52 .. 53| Peas, Hog.... 29..30! Harrow......28.. 81! Fine .eee 24 4625 








DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
reece Rye 

















' 
{ 
Wheat . Ws. 5d. ( Rye .-....0e . 808,10d.| Wheat ........ 208. 0d) Rye ....s+00 108, 6d 
Barley. 32 3 { Beans. - 30 7 | Barley. 6 © | Beans 10 6 
Oats cccoeces. 18 i) oe 31 , SRE 8 O | Peas-..... 10 6 
PROVISIONS, 

Town-made -per sack 45s. to503.| BUTTER—Best Fresh, 16. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds.. 40 — 45 Carlow, 31. 94. to 41.85. per cwt. 


35 — 40 








Essex and Suffolk, o re BACON, Small Old, per ewt Os.to Os. 
Norfolk and Stockton... - 80 -- 35 | CHEESE, Cheshire. - 42s.to 74s, 
v 0s.to Os. Hl Derby Plain...... . 463.to 58s, 


AN cccesssece 
POLLARD, fine ...... s. to Os, 


-pe 
° cocose Of HAMS, York., 72s. to 82s, 
BREAD, 64, to 84d. the 41b. Loaf, 


EGGS, French... per 120 6s. 0d. to 83.6d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 





+s 28. Ed. to 3s, Od. tu 38,6d. ........ 33. Od. to 48 O41 to 43. 4d. 
2 4 ~ 80 . & 8 S 8 - 8 10 oo 4 6 
4 40.4 4 8 8 . 4 6 o« & 6 
Se os SH we 0 3 6 cs SS 2 Oe 
0 °0 00 2. O 0 - 0 0 29 0 w~ Oo @ 
* To sink the offal—per4lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 


Friday...cescsvcccccccvecscocee G62 scccceee 3,010 wcaceces 97 scccccee 360 
MONdBY..cccccrscccrccccccerces 2,952 ceccccee 29,660 .rcccce (9 cocccove 269 





HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets......sscsesessesseeee 1208 to 1405.) York Reds.....,...0..e.005.pertom 608.to 80s. 
Choice Ditto. esecscee 140 — 180 Scotch Reds .,.. 
Sussex Pocket o— 0 Devons... ....e++0-6 eee 
Fine Ditto..,.. 116 — 130 | Kent and Essex Whites.........06. 50 — 55 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. ) 




















CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good....ceceesseee oe EB5..~ TESeeceee O05.0. Z58-cere O8r0e O8..0006 4068.4. 708. 
Inferior ...0200 secose 55 oe GB coven U oe DO cocee O oe O wore DO. @ 
New. coccee. oe co GO 4. DO seco O «eo GB coos GD se O coosce O oc @ 
Cl Posseccces oe B80 oo 100) .ocee 7B oe 100 coven O oe O covee FO oe 105 
Wheat Straw c.cccccccccces 28 oe 83 cocce 26 ce BO cecee O «2 OO ccoce BB op BO 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
. percwt 11.168 0d TEA, Bohea, fine, p.jb. 0s. Od.—0 0 
: ° 0 Congou, fine ....+.... 2 —2 4 
9 Souchong, fine . 18 +30 
o * In Bond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib 


) per cwt. 120s, to 153s 
Good Ordinary .......-.. 56s.to 728, 

SUGAR, Muscovado. per ewt.35-. 2d. 

West India Molasses. ,. xls. 0d. 10 283, 


Moulds (6d. perdoz.discount) 0s.0d, 
COALS, Hetton.,.....+0.+e0. 203.34, 
T 


a 
COFFEE, fine(inbd 
COB. esceenetecesecs coseee 19s, 6d, | 








emt. “it 
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HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Holyday Entertainments—Twelfth, and Positively 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 


ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 





the last Week of the Bohemians! Best Pantomime of the 
Season! Gorgeous Scenery! Magnificent Processious, 
aud liresistible Comic Effects, 

On Monday, and during the Week, 

THE BOHEMIANS; or, the Rogues of Paris, 
After which, a New Graud Christmas Pantomime, 
HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD. 

OR THE FAIRY OF THE SILVER CRESCENT. 
Columbine, Miss Bullen. Harlequin, Mr. Wieland. 
Boxes 4s. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s. Second Price at9. 
Doors open at half past 6, Commence at 7 o’Clock. 

ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTER- 

TAINMENTS, Music Hall, Store Stre+t.—On 
Monpay Evenina, the 22d January, at Eight o’Clock, 
Mr. Witson will give, for the first time, his Entertain- 
ment entitled MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. Sonzs— 
The Deathbed Lament of King James—The Queen's 
Marriage— Mary’s Farewell to France— Scotland's Wel- 
come to Mary—The First Blast of the Trumpet—The 
Veteran's Welcome—The Last Lay of Chatelard—The 
Queen's Maries. Part I1.—Up, Scotland. up—Queeu 
Mary’s Lament—Argyle’s Address to the Queen’s Army 
—Tammie and Naunie—Dirge for Mary Stuart. TPiano- 
forte, Mr. Land, 


URIOSITIES AND IMPROVE. 
MENTS for 1844.—Exhibited Opposite Day and 
Martiu’s, 247, High Holborn. ‘Go everywhere and 
persuade them to examine, that they be no longer a stiff- 
neck’d, crippled, or ignoraut people.’’ By her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent, and uuder the Especial Patronage 
of H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


RCHITECTURAL and ENGINEER- 
ING CONSTRUCTIONS,—PROFESSOR HOS- 
KING will resume his Course on the ARTS OF CON- 
STRUCTION on Fainay AFTERNOON, the 26th inst. at 4 
o’Clock, and will continue it at the same hour on every 
succeeding Tuesday and Friday throughout the Term. 

This Course is not confined to Matriculated Students 
of the College; nor is any fee payable by others but that 
for the Course only. R. W. Jetr, D.D. Principal. 

King’s College, London, 18th January 1844. 

EAGUE MEETING. — THEATRE 
ROYAL COVENT GARDEN, 

The first meeting for the present year of the NA- 
TIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE, will be held in 
the THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN, on 
Tuurspay Eventne next, the 25th instant. 

The meeting will be addressed by T. M. Grason, Esq. 
M.P.; the Hon. Evwarp Bouverte; the Rev. Jonny 
Burnett, of Camberwell ; and W. J. Fox, Esq. 

GrorGe Witson, Esq. will take the Chair precisely at 
Seven o’ Clock. 

Cards of admission to the Stage and Boxes may be 
had on application after Monday Next, at the Central 
Offices of the League, No. 67, Fleet Street. 

The Cards of Registered Members of the League will, 
heretofore, admit to the Pitand Galler'es of the Theatre. 


OURNING.— COURT, FAMILY, 
and COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of 
the London General Moarning Warehouse beg respect- 
fully to remind families whose bereavements compel them 
toadopt mourning attire, that every article (of the very 
best description) requisite for a complete Oatfit of Mourn- 
ing may be had at their Establishment at a moment's 
notice. Widows’ and family mourning is always kept 
made up, and a note descriptive of the mourning required 
will ensure every thing necessary for the occasion beiug 
sent in town or country immediately. Ladies not in 
monruing, requiring new and fashionable black mantles, 
cardinals, cloaks, &c. either in velvet, satin, or meriuo, 
for carriage, promenade, or travelling, will find some of 
the choicest patterns of the season at this Establishment, 
as well as black velvets, satins, and ducapes for dresses of 
a superior texture. The sliow-rooms are replete with 
every novelty that modern taste has iutroduced in mourn- 
ing, millinery, flowers, collars, head-dresses, bugle 
berthes, &c.— Nos. 247 and 249, Regent Street, near 
Oxford Street.—W. C. Jay aud Co. 


ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY.— 
DISTILLERY, 7, SMITHFIELD BARS. 

















as 

















Notwithstandiug the publicity for many years past given 
tothe superiority of BETTS’s PATENT FRENCH DIS- 
T'LLED BRANDY over every other Spirit, British or 
Foreign, it is yet but partially kuown: J.T. Berrs and 
Co, therefore feel it a duty they owe to the Public and 
themselves, to invite a comparison between the Patent 
and the French Brandy, until every Family in the king- 
dom, in which Brandy is consumed, have maile trial of 
their Patent Braudy,— and consequently discontinued the 
use of the Foreign article. Their respective merits are 
fairly developed in the following Testimonials, to which 
they again beg to refer. 

: EXTRACTS EROM TESTIMONIALS. 

“Ido not hesitate to express my conviction that your Patent 
Brandy is fully as free from every thing injurious to health, and 
contains as pure a spirit, as the best varieties of Foreign Brandy. 

John T. Betts, Esq.”’ ** Epwarp Turner, Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of London. 
bee am bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that for 
purity of spirit this cannot be surpassed; and that your Patent 
Brandy is also quite free from those acids whieh, though minute in 
quantity, always contaminate the Foreign Spirit. 

‘J.T. Betts,Esq. “ Josera Hume, Chemist to his Majesty.” 

“Your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent mat- 
ter, which exists, more or less, in most of the Brandies imported 

‘om France. ** Jonny THomas Coorer, Lecturer on Chemistry. 

“To Mr. Betts.”? 

It is this perfect freedom from the above objectionable 
qualities, and its agreeable similarity in flavour to the 
finest samples of Cognac Brandy, that constitute the pe- 
culiar value of the PATENT BRANDY. J.T. Berrs 
and Co. are at lengthenabled to give a distinct assurauce 
that arrangements will be completed in the course of the 
preseut month, which will afford au unfailing protection 
to purchasers against the continuance of those frauds 
from which they have hitherto so extensively suffered ; 
as each bottle will be secured by a Parent METALLIC Cap- 
SULE, or covering for the cork, of solid metal, with their 
name, address, and the words ‘*BETTS’S PATENT 
BRANDY” embossed upon it; the forgery of which sub- 
jects the guilty party to a Penalty of Filty Pounds for 
every offence. This valuable Spirit is manufactured ouly 
at the Distillery, No. 7, Smithfield Bars, leading to St. 
John Street; where it may be obtained, either Pale or 
Coloured, in quantities not less than Two Gallons, at 18s. 
per Gallon, for Cash on delivery. 








r ded by the Faculty, is to be preeured only 
from E. Assortr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere — City Office, 98,Gracechurch Street. 


™ ASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE— 


This particular kind of Ale is prescribed by the 
most celebrated Physicians. Dr. Prout, who has ex- 
amined it, in his work upon ‘‘ Diseases of the Stomach,’’ 
&c., after condemning common ales, especially reeom- 
mends this to weakly persons. In dxcelleut condition, 
in Casks or Bottles, at their appointedl Agents, HENRY 
BERRY and Co., 3, St. James's Street. 


Pa BEDS.—HEAL and SON 

beg to notify that in consequence of the depressed 
state of the Feather Market. they are enabled to offer 
good WELL-SEASONED GREY GOOSE FEATHERS 
at ls. 4d. per ponnd—GOOD WHITE GOOSE Ditto, at 
2s. per pound. HEAL and SON, Feather Dressers and 
Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tot- 
tenham Court Road. 


ILVER PLATED CORNER 

DISHES, Seven Guineas the Set. A. B. SAVORY 
aud SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, No. 14, Corn- 
hill, London, opposite the Bank of England, submit for 
choice in their Plate Rooms many Patterns of Strongly 
plated Corner Dishes, with silver handles and shields for 
engraving, from Seven Guineas to Ten Guineas the Set 
of four; vy removing the handles from the covers, eight 
dishes are formed when required. 


M® COCKLE’S PILLS 
FOR INDIGESTION, &c. 
“If you are in possession of better means 

Candidly inform me; if not, make use of these.’,—Horace. 

To such as experience almost habitual inconvenience 
from symptoms of indigestiou—and to those especially, 
who on their return to this country, after residing in a 
warmer climate, suffer from irregular action of the liver 
and bowels, (the invariable cousequence of such a tran- 
sitiou,) Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are 
highly recommended for their mild, aperieut, alterative, 
and t:nic properties, and for the power they possess in 
equalizing the secretion of the liver, and giving strength 
to the digestive organs. May be had of all mediciue 
venders, 


LASTIC BOOTS.—THE 
QUEEN’S BOOTS.—J. SPARKES HALL’S 
PATENT ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS require neither 
lacing, buttoning, nor tying ; they can be put on and off 
in a moment, without trouble and loss of time. The 
constant annoyauce of laces breaking, buttous coming 
off, holes wearing out, and many other imperfections in 
the ordinary modes of fastening, suggested the im- 
provement which is now suimitted to the Public. No 
Bovts ever afforded such variety of play and motion to 
the feet and ankles, or corresponded so exactly to their 
natural and anatomical form.—J. SPARKES HALL, 
Elastic Boot-Maker to the Queen, and the Queen of the 
Belgians, 3¢8, Regent Street, Laugham Piace, London, 
opposite the Polytechnic Institutiou.— Ladies and Gentle- 
men at a distance can be fitted by forwarding a pattern 
bout. 


XNHE NEW LIGHT.—GREAT 

NOVELTY. The Patent CAMPHINE LAMP 
gives a light of surpassing power, softness, and purity, 
without any kind of grease or dirt, smoke or smell. The 
Lamp is simply and beautifully constructed, aud can be 
fitted to any description of lamp, pedestal, or gas fitting. 
It is not easily put out of condition. The Camphine 
(also a Patent) is 4s. per gallon, and is so pure, that if 
spilt on any article of dress or furniture, will not leave 
either mark or stain, while it consumes so slowly, that 
at the cost of three farthings for two hours, it givesa 
light equal totwelve mould candles, without any atten- 
tion. It will be found far less expensive thau any, and 
incomparably superior to all existing lights. To be seen 
burning at RIPPON aud BURTON’S, (sole Wholesale 
aud Retail Agents fur ENGLISITS PATENT CAM- 
PHINE,) 12, Wells Street, Oxford Street. 




















M ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES. 
—The Tooth- Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, 
aud is famous for the hairs not coming loose, ls. An im- 
proved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of the 
usual time, aud incapable of injuriug the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the duable uubleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet: Brushes, which act in the most surprising 
aad successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
with its preserved valuable properties of absorption, 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits aud de- 
structive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Ouly at Mercatre’s Sole Establish- 
ment, 130 B, Oxford Street, Que Door from Holles Street. 

Caution— Beware of the words ‘‘From Metcalfe’s,”’ 
adopted by some houses. 


O LADIES.—ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR.—Patronized by HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, the Royal Family, and the several 
Courts of Europe. Composed of Balsamic Exotics, aud 
utterly pure and free from all mineral or metallic admix- 
ture. It exerts the most soothing, gentle, cooling, and 
purifyir.g actioa on the skiu; aud by its agency on the 
pores and minute secretory vessels, most effectually dissi- 
pates all redness, tau, pimples, blotches, spots, freckles, 
chilblains, and other cutaneous visitations. The radiaut 
bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the sottness and deli- 
cacy it induces on the hands, arms, and ueck, render it iu- 
dispensable to every tuilet. Gentlemen will find it pecu- 
liarly grateful in allaying the irritation of the skin after 
shaving. CAUTION.—Each genuive bottle has the 
words ‘*‘ROWLAND’S KALYDOR” printed in the 
wrapper ; and ‘A. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton Garden,”’ 
is engraved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed 
oneach. Price 4s. 6d. aud 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty in- 
cluded. Ask for Rowland’s Kalyder. Asold by them, 
and by Chemists aud Perfumers. *g* All others are 
spurious imitatious, 





























MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Aged 

35, Educated both at Eton and Oxford, takes TWO 
or THREE PUPILS, to whom he devotes his entire at- 
tention. His Parsonage is most commodious, and beau- 
tifully situated within less thau forty miles of London; 
Railroad, &c. The highest references can be given. 
Address C. B., F. C. Westley's, Bookseller, Child's 
Place, Temple Bar. 





es LABORATORIES and 
CABINETS, by R. . Eve, Her Majesty's Chemist, 
Containing a well-selected assortment of Chemical Pre- 
parations and appropriate Apparatus, for performing a 
variety of Class and other experiments exhibited in 
Chemical Lectures. 
vo. 1, with 40 Tests and Apparatus, 16s. 

No. 2, with 90 Tests and Apparatus, 31s. 6d. 

No. 3, with 90 Ditto citto, hetter finished, 42s. 

No. 4, with 100 Tests and Apparatus, 3/. 3s. 

No. 5, with 130 Tests and Apparatus, 6/. 6s. 

No. 6, with 139 Ditto ditto, better finished, 8/. 10s. 
Mineralogical Box and Pocket Blowpipe Apparatus, 16s. 

Descriptive Catalogues may be procured (gratis) at the 

Manufactory, Dorking, at the London Depots, Barry 
and Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishops- 
gate within; and of R. E. Dear, Wholesale and Export 
Agent, 20 and 21, Bishopsgate Without; and Sold by all 
Booksellers and Chemists. 


IDING HABITS.—At the suggestion 
of a Lady of distinguished taste, Messrs. Nicoun, 
114, Regent Street, have now introduced a new style of 
Riding Habit,which has already been liberally patrouized 
and acknowledged to be the most elegaut aud graceful 
dress suitable for equestrian exercise. The long skirt to 
the Riding Habit is not attached, but worn with a 
corset, so that the Habit, with its graceful Polonnais full 
skirt, forms au elegant redingotte aud can be worn with 
a velvet or any ordinary skirt of a walking dress. 
Ladies who require a superior, well-fitting, and fashion- 
able Habit for a moderate price, are respectfully invited 
to inspect the patterns submitted by H. J.aud D. Nicout, 
Tailors to the Court, &c. 114, Regent Street. 


H4 RVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, haviug numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
yenuine article bears the name of ‘* WILLIAM 
LAZENBY’’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed ‘‘ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.”’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that. peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 
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Gratis and Pust-free, 
Stabe NEW SYSTEM AND 
JANUARY LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
Deseribing all the valuable and interesting uew Publica- 
tions to the present Mouth, with the new system, and 
terms on which Families, Reading Societies, and Book 
Clubs, are regularly supplied with whatever New and 
Standard Works, Magazines, and Reviews, they may 
desire for perusal; which are sent in any quantity 
throughout Evgland, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Sent Gratis and Post-free, to orders addressed to Mr. 
Butt, English aud Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles 
Street, four doors from Cavendish Square, London. 


Baer gg he OF THE MAPS 
of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

The Concluding Number (106), containing Title- 
Pages and Tables of Contents, Price Ls. is Just Published. 
BINDING THE ATLAS. 

SPECIMEN COPIES, in various styles of Bindiag, 
may be seeu at the PusiisnHers’; aud Subscribers May 
have their Copies bound in the best and strongest 
manner, with India rubber backs, by sending them 
through their respective Booksellers, or direct tv Cuar- 
MAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 








In small 8vo. with a Frontispiece, l'rice 5s. - 
ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
By M. Fraser TytLer. Second Series. Contain- 
ing Memuirs of John Sobieski, King of Polaud; Peter 
the Great of Russia; Washington; Heuri de la Roche- 
jaquelein; Hofer; and the Duke of Wellington, 
‘* A more judicious present could not be put into the 
hands of youth, of either sex.’’— Caledonian Mercury. 
Wiciram Tait, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MagsHa.u, and 
Co. London, 


In small 8vo, Price 5s. 
SUMMER AT PORT PHILLIP; 
including the Latest Information regarding that 
Colony. By the Hon. R. Dunpas Murray. 

“* We feel certain that we have at last arrived at in- 
formation at once accurate aud honest; interesting to 
every man, butvaluable beyond gold tothe emigrant.”— 
Cork Examiner. 

Wriwiam Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MarsHatt, and 
Co. London. 





In 8v0. Price 12s. Vol. 1X. (the last) of 
E ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By P. 
F. Tytier, Esq. 
Containing the Reign of James VI., and his Accession 
to the Enylish throne. 
The Same Vo.umE, post Svo. Edition, Price 6s. 
The Work may now be had, Complete, in 9 vols. post 
8vo. Price 2l, i4s. 
Witiram Tart, Edinburgh; Longman Brown, and 
Co. London. 
Of whom may also be had, 
In post 8vo. with a Portrait, Price 8s. 6d. The 
ORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
BURNS AND CLARINDA; with a Memoir of 
Mrs. M‘Lehose (Clarinda.) 
Arrangedand Edited by her Grandson, W. C. M‘Lenose. 
«A volame which reveals what has been a mystery for 
the last half ceutury; the last to be unveiled counected 
with that man who must ever hold the first place in the 
poetic literature, as in the vational heart of Scutland,”’— 
Tait’s Magazine for December, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








1 vol. 8vo. Price 14s. with Map and Illustrations, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF CEYLON, 
after a Residence of nearly Thirteen Years ; with 
an account of the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY’s 
operativus in that Island, and Extracts from a Journal. 

By the Rev. James SELKrrk, 
Curate of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire. 
London: J. HatcHarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly, 





New Edition, Corrected, 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
HE SCHOLAR’S SPELLING 
ASSISTANT; wherein the words are arranged 
accordiug to their principles of accentuation. 
By Tuomas Carpenter. 
New Editiou, Corrected throughout. 
Loneman, Browy, and Co.; and WarrraKEr 
and Co. 


Loudon : 





"78mo. with Plates - Se. 6a. bound, 
HE NEW PANT HEON; an Intro- 


duction to the Mythology of the Ancients, in Ques- 
tion and Answer. New Edition, with the addition of the 

Oriental and Northern dag rv. 

By the Rev. W. J. Horr. 
By the same ong 

INTRODUCTION to CHRONOLOGY 
CIENT HISTORY. New Edition, 
London: Loneman, Brown, 


and AN- 
18mo. 4s. bound. 
and Co, 





New Edition, carefully Corrected and ; greatly Improved, 


i Bk UNIVERSAL FRENCH 
a §¥ GRAMMAR; being an Accurate System of French 


Accidence and Syntax, on a Methodicai Plan. By N. 

Hamet, Graduate in the University of Caen, and Rector 

of the Town of L’Aizle, in Normandy. 12mo. 4s, bd 
EXERCISES on the above, 4s. 


KEY, 3s. QUESTIONS, 9d. 
. Londou: Loneman, Brown, and Co.; and WurrraKer 
and Co. 





REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


NEW WORK BY THE 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
TO THE 


Just Published, 
N INTRODUCTION 
COMPOSITION of LATIN VERSE; contaiu- 
ing Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the 
Manners, Customs, and Opinions, mentioned by the 
Roman Poets, aud to render familiar the principal Idioms 
of the Latin Lauguage. By the late CuristopHer Rapier, 
A.B. 2d Edition, carefully revised by Tomas Ker- 
CHEVER ArnoLp, M.A. Key, 2s. 6d. 
London : Lonaman, Brows, Green, and LonoMAns. 
ENGLISH WORDS DERIVE D FROM THE LATIN 
A} GREEK 
In 18mo. Price 2s. 6a. “aeth, a ‘New Edition of 
HE STUDENTS MANUAL; 
being an Etymological and Explanatory Voca- 
bulary of Words pr from the Greek. 
y R. H. Brack, LL.D. 
By the Same Auto New Edit. Uniform, 5s. 6d. cloth, 
A SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE; being a Dictionary 
of Words derived from the Latin ; wit hamusing Ilustra- 
tious. 
London : 








Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


MR. GRAHAM’S NEW WORK. 

This Day is Published, Second Editi: mu, 12mo. 4s. cloth, 

IRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING; 
inteuded as a Practical Illustration of the Latin 
Accidence. To which are added, Examples on the prin- 

cipal Rules of Syutax. 

By G. F. Granam. 

Second Edition, considerably Enlarged and Improved, 

By the Same Author, 

2NGLISH; or the Art of Composition explained in a 
Series of {ustractions and Examples. Feap. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAM MAR;; or Easy Exer- 
cises for Young Children, Feap. 8vo. Wood cuts, 3s. cl, 
Londou: Loxoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 











MOSELEY’S ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS. 
Just Published, 8vo. with many Wood-cuts and 
Diagrams, 24s. cloth, 

A TREATISE on the MECHANICAL 

PRINCIPLES ef ENGINEERING and ARCHI- 
TECTURE, 

By the Rev. Henry Mosetey, M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
King’s College, Loudon. 

“*Au elaborate, profound, accurate, and elegant ab- 
stract, and ,urely matheraatical disquisition on the theo- 
retical principles of mechavies.”"— Atheneum. 

By the Same Author, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 8s. cl. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
__ London: Loxaman, Brown, Garen, and Lonomans. 
MU RRAY': ’S GE OGRAPHY, NEW E DITION, W ITH 
SUPPLEMENT. 

This Day is Published, in 1 very thick vol. 8vo. om 
above 1,000 Wood-iingravings, 3/. cloth, A 

NCYCLOPA:DIA of GEOGRAPHY; 


comprising a complete Description of the Earth ; 
exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Phy- 
sical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, 
and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, and 
Civil aud Social State of all Nati 
By Huau Murra .S.E 
New Edition with Supplement to Dece caer 1843, 
*,* The SUPPLEMENT, containing the most im- 
portant Recent Juformatiou, may be had. separately, 1s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
THE REV. CANON TATE’S — ACE. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 12s 


ORATIUS REST TTUT US; 


or the Bouks of Horace arranged in Cheono- 
logical ( rder, according to the Scheme “of Dr. Beutley, 
from the Text of Gesner, Corrected and Improved ; with 
a Preliminary Dissertation, very much enlarged, on the 
Chronology of the Works, ou the Localities, and on the 
Life and Character of that Poet. By James Tare, M.A. 
Second Edition, to which is now added, au original 
Treatise ou the Metres of Horace. 

** Mr. Tate's Horatius Restitutus should find a place in 
the library of the mature scholar, of the youthful studeut, 
and of the accomplished mau of the world.’ ‘—Quarterly 
Review. 





Also, by Mr. Tate, 8vo. 13s. 
CONTINUOUS HISTORY of ST. 
in a more Correct 


THE PAUL ; 


E:lition, 


with the Hore Pauline, 
subjoined. 
London; 


Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


NEW EDITION OF MAJOR’S TRAGEDIANS. 
Just Published, Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
GUIDE to the READING of the 
GREEK TRAGEDIANS; being a series of Ar- 
ticles on the Greek Drama, Greek Metres, and Canous of 
Criticism. Collected and arranged by the Rev. J. R. 
Masor, D.D. Head Master of King’s College School, 
London. Seeond Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Loudon: -Lonaman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Just Published, Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. cloth, 
GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON; forthe Use of Colleges and 

Schools. By the Rev. J. A. Gres, LL.D. late Fellow of 
C, C. Oxon. 
«« A worthy companion to Riddle’s Latin Dictionary.” 
—Atheneum. 
THE ENGLISH GREEK LEXICON, 





separately, 








| 





7s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonamans. 





The Fourth Edition, with Corrections : = Improvements, 
post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boar 


HE ANABASIS of XENOPHON. 


With English Explanatory Notes and Illustrations 

of wag ge Copious Indexes, Examinatiou Questions. &c. 
By F. C. Benrovr, M.A. Oxon, F.R.A.S. LL.D. &c. 

Also, in post 8vo. pp. 352, 9s. 6d. boards, 

THE CYROPZDIA OF XENOPHON, 

English Notes, &c. 

By E. H. Barker, late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Londou: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, aud Lonemans. 


THEOLOGICAL 


With 











Published This Day, 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth, 
ORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Lately Published 
MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, 
and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Second Edition, 
3 vols. 36s. 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
Edition, with Portrait. 3 vols. 36s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GarEEN, and Lonemans. 


WORKS. Second 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S NEW WORK. 
Published This Day, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. with 40 Llustra- 
tious on Wood by G. F. Sargent. 15s. clot! 
HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF JACK OF THE MILL, commonly called 
‘*Lord Othmill’’; created, for his Eminent Services, 
Baron Waldeck, and Knight of Kitticottie; a Fireside 
Story. By Witi1AM Howirr. 
Also, Just Published, by Mary Howrrr, with 10 Wood- 
Engraviugs by G. F. Sargeut, 10s. 6d. 
THE CHILD'S PICTURE AND V ERSE BOOK, 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 








This Day is Published, iu imperial 4to. with upwards of 
Forty Lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood'En- 
gravings, 3/. 3s. cloth, 

PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN; comprising Malta, Dal- 
matia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Esypt, 

Nubia, Greece, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. 

Avian, Member of the Atheniav Archzological cotiety, 

and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. 

‘*A most artist-like and interesting work, full of 








AND CLASSICAL WORKS 
BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
HE GREEK TESTAME Ni; 


with Copious English Notes. Third Edition, 
greatly Enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 2/7. cloth. \ 

*,* A College Edition of the Above, Third Edition, 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

A LEXICON TO THE ABOVE, and intended asa 
Companion to them. 9s. cloth. 

THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PELOPONNE- 
SIAN WAR; a New Receasion of the Text: with a 
carefully amended Punctuati.n, andcopious Notes, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, ll. 18s. cloth. 

A TRANSLATION OF THUCYDIDES. 3 
8vo. with Maps, &c. 21. 5s. boards. 

Loudon: Lonaman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 

BRASSE’S GREEK GRADU S REV 
THROUGHOUT. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 14s. cloth, 

A GREEK GRADUS; or a Greek, 

Latin, and English Prosodial Lexicon: containing 
the Latin and English Interpretations of all Words which 
occur in the Greek Poets, with the Quantity of the Sylla- 
bles verified by Authorities. By the late Dr. Brasse. 

With Synopsis of the Greek Metres. By Dr. Masor. 

Second Edition, Revised and Corrected by the Rev. 
F. E. J. Vaury, M.A. 

“This very learned and useful work, which combines 
the advantage of a Greek prosodial dictionary or expla- 
vation of the power of syllables, with that of a lexicon 
or interpretation of the meaning of words used by the 
Greek Poets, as low as the age of Ptolemy Philade!phus, 
has been thoroughly revised | by Mr. Valpy. Altogether, 
Valpy’s edition of Brasse’s Greek Gradus may be con- 
sidered as rae bock for the student of Greek poetry.”— | 
Spectator. 

Loudon : 


By the Rev. S. T. 


vols. 





TISED 





Lonaman, Brown, GreeEN, and Lonemans. 


beautiful views, and interspersed with many charming 
wood. cuts of scenery and antiquities.’ *— Literar yG Gazette. 
L ondon : Lovomas, Brow N, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


THE ONLY GENUINE & PERFECT EDITIONS. 
N ISS BREMER’S SWEDISH 


NOVELS. 
Translated by Mary Howirr. 

1. NEW SKETCHES OF EVERY DAY LIFE; a 
Diary. Together with, Strife and Peace. 2 vols, 21s. 

« Of all Mt ary Howitt’s translations from the Swedish, 
uone has ch: irmed us more than the beautiful story of 
‘Strife aud Peace.’ ’’—At. las. 

2. THE VPRESIDENT'S ‘DAUGHTERS. 3 

Is. 6d. 
‘* The ‘ President's Daughters’ is a worthy companion 








vols, 


| to ‘The Neighbours’—simple: aud trathfal. *— Atheneum. 


3. THE HOME; or, Family (¢ 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 

‘* We have had nothing so simply life-like since Galt’s 

* Annuals of the Parish’—no pictures of female nature so 
finely touched, since Miss Austeu’s.’’—Atheneun. 

4. THE NEIGHBOURS: a Story of Every-Day Life. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 18s. 

“* The scenes it unfolds, the characters it paints, the 
manners and habits it describes, are both original and 
obvivusly true to nature ; while the sentiments expressed 
are at once amiable and pure, adapted to chasten the 
heart by rectifying the affecticns.”’ — Eclectic Review. 

In Preparation, 

5. TRALINNAN: AXEL AND ANNA, THE H— 
FAMILY, &c. 

*,% This: publication, comipleting the series of the 
Author’ s pn rblished works, will contain an Autobiogra- 
phical Literary Sketch, written by Miss Bremer expressly 
for Mrs. Howitt’s English translations. 

London: Lonaan, Brown, Green, and Loyemans. 


Jares and Family Joys, 





MR. MAUNDER’S NEW SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK. 
In a few days, will be Published, 12mo. 5s. bound, 
HE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK ; 
a New Series of Reading Lessons (original and 
selected) for Every Day in the Year; each Lesson re- 
cording some important Event in General History, 
Biography, &c. which happeued on the day of the mouth 
under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar lan- 
guage, interesting facts in Science ; also a variety of 
Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
Poetical Gleanings : Questions for Examination being 
appended to each day’s Lesson, aud the whole carefully 
adapted to Practical Tuitiou. By SamueL Maunper, 
Author of “ The Treasury “| Knowledge,”’ ‘' Scientific 
and Literary Treasury,’ 
London ; Luneman, Br ly Green, and Lonemans 


“KE ITH ON THE GLOBES, BY ROWBOTHAM. 
New Edition, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound, | 
A NEW TREATISE on the USE of the | 
GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth | 
and Heavens: comprehendiug an Account of the Figure, 
Maguitude, and Motion of the Earth; with the natural 
Chaages of its Surface, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, 
&c., together with the Principles of Meteorology and | 
Astronomy; with the Theory of Tides, &c. Preceded by 
an extensive Selection of Astr:nomical and other defi- 
nitions, &c. &c. By Tuomas Kerru. New Edition, con- | 
siderably Improved by J. Rowsornam, F.R.A.S. 12mo. 
with seven Piates, 6s. 6d. bound. 

In this Edition are introduce many new questions re- 
latiug to the positions of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, 
for the years 1843, 1844, 1845, and 1846, respectively. 

y New Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 








ve 


London : 


BISHOP BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHY and ATLASES, 

Just Published, a New Edition, Reéugraved, with Cor- | 
rections from the Government Surveys and the most 
recent sources of Iuformation, 8vo. 125. half-bound, 


N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA- 


PILY; consisting of Twenty-three Coloured Maps, 
with Index of nearly Ten Thousand Places. By Samve. 
Butter, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and for- 
merly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. Edited by 
the Author's Son. 

By the Same Author, 

A SKETCH of MODERN and ANTIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. A New Edition, re- 
vised by his Son. 8vo. 9s. boards; 10s. 6d. bound. 

AN ABRIDGMENT of the Above, in the form of 
Question aud Answer, for the Use of Beginners. By 
Mary Cunninouam. Third Edition, 18mo. 2s. sewed. 

AN ATLAS of ANTIENT GEOGRAPHY; consist- 
ing of Twenty t .o Maps, with Index of about Four Thou- 
sand N ames. 12mo. half bound, 12s. 

THE ANTIENT and MODERN ATLAS, 4to. half- 
bound. 24s. 

OUTLINE MODERN and ANTIENT GEOGRA- 
PHICAL COPY-BOOKS, 4to. 4s. each, sewed. 

London ; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 








| deceased since the first egg as Byron, Scott, Mac- 


New and ouly Genuine Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound, of 


MANGNALL'S QUESTIONS. — In 
the present editiou all the information has been 
carefully corrected, and brought down to the latest 
period. The History has been continued to the reign of 
her present Majesty. The Biography has been completed 
by adding the names of the most distinguished persons 


intosh, Park, Watt, Arkwright, Lawcence, Wilkie, La- 

place, Lagrange, Necker, ” Goethe, Schiller, Werner, 

Beethoven, &e. The Elements of Astronomy, and the 

Questions on Common Subjects, have also received some 

important corrections and additions, 

By the Same Author, New Evition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound, 
A COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Also, ASEQUEL TO MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
By Jutta Corner. 

New Edition, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Lonoman, Brown, GrEEN, and Lonemans. 


LATIN DICT is ARIES—NEW 
EDITION 


London: 


RIDDLE’S 


COMPLE TE ENGLI SH-LATIN 
and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By the Rev. JE. Ripon, M.A. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 3ls. €d. cloth. 
Separately, English-Latin, 10s. 6d.; Latin-English, 21s. 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR'S E NGLISH-LATIN and 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Third Edition, 
square 12mo. 12s. bound. Separately, English-Latin, 
5s. 6Gd.; Latin- English, 7s. 

“« Riddle’s Dictionary is the best of its kind in our lan- 
guage; and we rejoice to hear that in our principal 
schools it is fast supersedingallothers. The Abridgment 
is a careful condensation of the original. *__ Atheneum. 

Also, Just Published, royal 32mo. 4s. 

A DIAMOND LATIN- ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANs 3 

and Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“DR. ANTHGNY TODD THOMSON’S WORKS. 
Lately Published, Third Edition, enlarged and improved, 

1 very thick vol. Svo. of more than ‘Lt 200 pages, with 

upwards of 100 Wood: Engravings, now first inserted, 

3is. 6d. cloth, ' - 
| gesagt oe of MATERIA MEDICA 
and THERAPEUTICS; includiug the Recent 
Discoveries aud Analyses of Medicines. 
By Antuony Topp ‘Tuomson, M.D. F.L.S. &e. &e. 
By the Same Author, 

THE LONDON DISPENSATORY. Tenth Edition, 
Corrected throughout, and materially improved, with a 
copious Index of Synovyms. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

A CONSPECTUS ‘of the PHARMACOPQIAS, 
Fourteenth Edition, Corrected and greatly Improved. 
5s. 6d. cloth; 6s. 6d. bd. 

DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the SICK- 











THE 
ROOM. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, he 
ATLAS OF DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS 
ERUPTIONS. Royal 8vo. 29 Coloured Plates, 31. 3s. 


London; Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, aud Longmans, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








THE MOST RECENT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Now complete, in 7 vols. Price 2/. 12s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 

the Earliest Period to the close of the Year 1832 ; 

ip which Men and Events are considered on Christian 

Principles. By Henny Watrer, B.D. F.R.S. 

Rector of Hasilbury Bryau ; late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; and Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the E. I. Coll. Hertford. 

Rivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

*,* An Edition is printed on large paper, Price 31. 3s. 





a ae 
CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL.—NEW SERIES. 
Ou the 6th January 1844, Price Three Halfpence, No. I. of 


HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOUR- 
NAL. To be continued Weekly, each Number 
containing sixteen pages of Amusing Literature, in the 
form of Moral and Familiar Essays, Notices of Inventions 
and Discoveries, Tales, Sketches of Remarkable or Ex- 
emplary Characters,and other Papers of an Entertaining 
or Instructive kind. 

*,* The First Series, complete in 12 vols. will continue 
on Sale, either in Sets, Price 5/. 8s. cloth lettered, or 
separate Numbers, or Parts, as heretofore. 

London: Wm. S. Orr and Co.; and Sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsveuders in Town and Country. 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
In 18mo. Price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the Fifth Edition, of 
PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY 
of ENGLAND for CHILDREN; in Letters 
fyom a Father to his Son. With Questious. 
By Georee Davys, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivinotons, St. Paul's Churchyard, aud Waterlco Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
A VOLUME FOR A LENDING LIBRARY. 
Selected chiefly from the ‘‘ Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.’’ 
In 12mo. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


AYNE’S UNIVERSUM;; or Pictorial 

World. Second Edition, Just Published, Price 1s. 
to be Coutinued Monthly, Each Part will Contain 4 
highly-finished Steel Eugravings, from New Plates en- 
graved expressly for this Work, uniform with China, 
America, &c. &c. Three Premiums will be given 
(Gratis) with the First Volume.—See Prospectus, 

‘‘We predict a brilliant career for this beautiful and 
interesting work.’’— Sunday Times. 

“ Four beautiful steel engravings which may well vie 
with any that have appeared before the world in this or 
any other form.”’—Morning Advertiser. 

London; Brain and Payne, 12, Paternoster Row ; 

and of all Booksellers. 





HE MEDICAL TIMES, No. 3 of 





the Enlarged Series, (72 4to. Columns for 5d.) Con- | 


rains: Two Lectures by Sir B. Brodie on some extremely 


Interestiug Points of Surgery—A Review of French Me- | 


dical Doings; by Dr. De Beaumont—A Complete View 
of Every Thing of Value in all the English Medical 
Journals—Translations from the German Journals— Re- 
view of Pettigrew’s and Ridge’s New Work— Interesting 
Transactions, fully reported, of the Medico-Chirurgical, 
Westminster Medical, and Pharmaceutical Societies; with 
40 other Articles of great value to the Medical and Scien- 
tific reader. Price, Stamped, 6d; or if sent in advance 
by post, 1/. ls. per annum. 
J. A. Carrrar, 49, Essex Street, Strand. 

*,* The Second Edition of the Mepican Times Atma- 
nac, (96 quarto Columns for 5d,; Stamped, 6d.) is Now 
Ready. 





MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE, &c. 
On Thursday, Ist of February, will be published ina 


large volume, 8vo. closely printed, (to be comprised in | 


six volumes, ) the first volume, 12s. bound in cloth, 


HE MORNING EXERCISES AT 
CRIPPLEGATE, Giles in the Field, aud in 
Southwark, being divers Sermons preached, a.p. MpcLix. 
—MDCLXXxIX. By several Ministers of the Gospel, in or 
near London. Fifth Edition, carefully collated and cor- 
rected, with Notes and Translations ofall the Quotations. 
By James Nicuors, 
Editor of Fuller’s Church History, &c. 

A volume will be issued every alternate month, so as 
to complete the publication within the year, As there is 
only a very limited edition printed, persons desirous of 
possessing this most valuable work are recommended to 
send their names promptly to their respective book- 
sellers, or to the Publisher. 

Tuomas Trae, 73, Cheapside, Loudon. 





Just Published, the Seventeenth Edition, Price 3s.; and 
seut free, on receipt of a Post-oflice Order for 3s. 6d. 


AX ~ ° 
N ANHOOD: the CAUSES of its 
, PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Direc- 
ions for its PERFECT KESTORATION; addressed to 
the sufferer from Tropical Climate, Excess, Weakuess, 
&e.; followed by Observations on MARRIAGE, the 
Treatu.eut of Mental and Nervous Debility, Despond- 
ency, &c. Illustrated with Cases, &c. By J. L. Curtis 
aud Co. Cousulting Surgeons, London. 

Published by the Authors ; and Sold by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, £8, Coventry Street; Barth, 4, Brydges 
Street, Strand; Mann, 39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Pater- 
noster Row, London; Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birming- 
ham ; Sowler, 4, St. Anue’s Square, Manchester ; Philip, 
Liverpool; Fannin and Co. 41, Grafton Street, Dublin ; 
Bolster and Co. Cork ; Barnes, 39, High Street, Glas- 
gow; Duncan, 114, High Street, Edinburgh; and all 
Booksellers. OPINIONS OF 1HE PRESS. 

“* Messrs Curtis’s work, entitled ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
books now coming before the public on such a subject which can 
lay claim to the character of being stric tly professional, at the-ame 
ume that it is fully inteiligible to all who read it. The moral and 
medic al precepts given in it render it invaluable.’—MaGner. 

This work, a Tenth dition of which is now presented to the 
public, ten thousand copies having been exhausted since its first 
appea: ance, has been very much improved and enlarged by the ad- 
dition ofa more extended and clear detail of general principles, as 
= by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. 
We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no member of soc iety 
by whom the book will not be found useful, whether such person 
Tol the relation of a parent, a preceptor, ora clergyman.”’—Sun 
LVENING Paper. . 
sts. Curtis and Co. are to be consulted Daily at 
ir residence, No. 7, Frith Street, Soho Square, Lon 
Country Patients are requested to be as minute as 
I ssible in the detail of their cases; the communication 
Must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of 
be _ in all cases the most inviolable secrecy may be 
elied on, , 














Comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing 


of the Press. 


’ 





FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 
Now Ready, Fourth Edition, Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 3s. post free, 


THE 


AUTHOR'S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 


A GUIDE TO THE PRINTING, CORRECTING, AND PUBLISHING 
NEW WORKS, 


Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts; Choice 


of Paper, Type, Binding, Illustrations, Publishing, Advertising, Estimates of Cost for Large or Small 
Editions, &c. with an Exemplification and Description of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction 
‘* Every one who has written or who may write for the press, should possess this work.’”’—J/etrupolitan. 
SaunvERs and O1T.Ley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





NEW 


vious volumes. 


remains unchanged. 


Weekly, on payment of One Quarter in advance. 


CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL 
SERIES. 
In Weekly Numbers, Price THREE-HALFPENCE, or Stitched in a neat Wrapper at the addition of 
One Penny per Month. 


Messrs. W. ann R. CHAMBERS respectfully announce, that, in compliance with an almost universally 
expressed desire, which has latterly increased in force, they have altered the size of their Journal from its 
quarto form to a handsome super-royal octavo size, and commencing with No. 1. of a New Series, thus 
offering a favourable opportunity for commencing the Work without the necessity of purchasing the pre- 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL was begun in February 1832, for the purpose of supply- 
ing a Weekly sheet of instructive and entertaining reading, apart from all temporary, speculative, or con- 
troversial topics. The matters usually presented in its pages are—Moral and Familiar Essays, Popular 
Information in various departments of Science, Notices of Inventions and Discoveries, Social Statistics, 
Tours at Home and Abroad, Tales, Biographic Sketches of remarkable or exemplary Individuals, Poetry, 
and Anecdotes, besides papers of a miscellaneous and entertaining kind—the whole treated in a cheerful, 
considerate, and candid spirit, and addressing itself to the whole intellectual nature of its readers. 
short, while innocently amusing by delineations of manners, 
racteristics of man and society, it has also aimed at impressing sound moral lessons, and raising human 
character as far as possible out of its grosser elements. 

In now announcing the commencement of a New Series, the Editors of the JourNAu wish to assure 
the public that they contemplate carrying it on with, if possible, increased zeal and assiduity, and on the 
same principles of management by which they have hitherto been guided. 
precisely the same quantity of matter as formerly, and every other arrangement connected with the work 


In 
and playful sketches of the less obvious cha- 


In its new form it will contain 


*,* A Stamped Edition for transmission post free, Price TworENcE HALFPENNY, or the same sent 


W. and R. CuamBers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, London; W. Curry, junior, 
and Company, Dublin ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Just Published, for 1844, by Mrs. JANET TAYLOR, 
103, Minories, 

| / DIURNAL REGISTER FOR 

MOMETER, HYGROMETER, and with brief sketches 





BAROMETER, SYMPIESOMETER, THER- 
| of the Nature and Use of the Instruments. 


by a single dot, which, at the end of each week, will show 
at a glance the extremes of variation. The Wind and 
Weather may also be registered—the former by figures, 
the latter by letters, as directed by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. The whole is a valu- 
able Meteorological Register not only for the mariner 
and agriculturist, but will be a useful book of reference 
ou the library and drawing-room tables. 
On the Ist of January was Published, 

A New and Improved Edition of Mrs. J. Taytor’s 

LUNAR TABLES. 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDI- 

TIONS OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS re- 

lating to NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Illustrated with 
Plates aud Woodcuts, 1Smo. Price 9d. each. 

Natura Putnosopary, MECHANICs, 

AsTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, 

Anatomy, Optics, 

GeroLoey, | Pyeumarics, 

HypropyNAMIcs, | Execrrrcrry. 

N.B. Care should be taken to order WarrraKer’s Im- 
PROVED Epitions of the Catrecuisms aud Histories, as 
from their universal popularity, unprincipled attempts 
have been made to substitute works of a somewhat 
similar appearance. Messrs. WuirTaKeR and Co. having 
expended very large sums upon the purchase of the Copy- 
rights, and having by the successive labours of numerous 
emiuent writers, perfected the various books to the very 
latest state of scieuce and history, and reudered them, 
by copious additions, as complete as elementary works 
can be, are determined to protect their property, aud at 
the same time to prevent the public from being imposed 
upon by spurious imitations. 

Waurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 








FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
WHITTAKER’S ELEMENTARY WORKS. 

ISTORY of the FALL of the 

ROMAN EMPIRE, and RISE of the EURO- 

PEAN STATES. By Dr. W. C. Taytor. 12mo. 6s. 6d, 


cloth. 
HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY. By Dr. 
W.C. Taytor, 2d edit. 12mo. 6s. bound. 


WOODBRIDGE’S ATLAS; exhibitiug, also, the 


The varia- | 
tion made by the first two may be noted every four hours | 


THE THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. 
In a pocket volume, neatly printed, Price 2s. bound, 
HREE EXPERIMENTS of LIVING; 
viz. Living within the Means—Living up to the 
Means—aund Living beyond the Means. To which is 
now first added, the Sequel to the Work. The 20th 
Edition. 

«* Every individual should bear in mind that he is sent 
into this world to act a part in it; and though one may 
have a more splendid and another a more obscure part 
assigned him, yet the actor of each is equally accountable.”’ 

Londou: Priuted for Tuomas Trae, 73, Cheapside ; 
and may be procured by order of every Bookseller in the 
Kivgdom. 





Third Edition, royal 18mo. bound iu cloth, Price 5s. 


| Practice. 


Religions, Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization, | 
Comparative Size of Towns, Rivers, and Mouutains, and | 


the Climates aud Productions of the Earth. Koyal 4to. 
8s. half-bound, 

WOODBRIDGE’S GEOGRAPHY ; illustrative of the 
foregoing Atlas. With numerous Engravings. 4th edit, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

HISTORICAL 
TESTAMENTS. 
12mo. 6s. bound 
PLATT’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC CLASS- 
300K; furmiug Reading Lessons for every Day in the 
Year. With Questions and Engravings. 12mo. 5s. 

THOMSON’S FIRST BOOK of ARITHMETIC; 
with 900 Examples. 18mo. ls. 6d.—A KEY, Price ls. 

AYRE’S YOUNG LADIES’ ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 


SLEY’S 
CISES. 18mo. 2s. 

DUNCAN'S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR;; or, Explana- 
tory Spelling-Book. 17th edit. 12mo. Ls. 6d. 

BARKCLAY’S SCHOOLMASTER’S REGISTER. 
fto. ls. sewed. 

BARCLAY’S 
4to. 1s, sewed. 
WuiTfaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


4th edit. with Engravings and Maps. 









DICTATION SPELLING EXER- 





SCHOOLMISTRESS’S REGISTER. 


EPITOME of the OLD and NEW | 


| “© Old Age in Youthful Bodies.’’ 


R. CURIE’S DOMESTIC 
HOM(CLOPATHY, much improved and enlarged, 
Designed as a Guide to Families in the Administration 
of Medicine under this System. 
8vo. Price ls. 6d. 

HOM@OPATHY AND THE POOR-LAW COM- 
MISSIONERS, a Concise View of its Principles and 
Coutaining a Statement of the Proceedings 
that led to the Author’s Dismissal from the Glastoubury 
District of the Wells Poor-law Uniou; Correspondeuce 
with the Poor-law Commissioners; Opiuionof the Royal 
College of Physicians on Homeeopathy, &c. &c. 

3y George Newman, M.R.C.S.L. 
J, Lears, Publisher of Homeopathic Books, 5, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 
THE HOLY BIBLE, WITH GIRDLESTONE’S 
COMMENTARY. 
Now complete, in 6 large vols.8vo. Price 5/. 8s. iu cloth 
gilt, lettered, 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 

. OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS; with a COM- 
MENTARY, arranged in Short Lectures, for the Daily 
Use of Families. 

By the Rev. Caaries Grrapnestone, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

In announcing the completion of this original and com- 
prehensive work, the Publishers take the opportunity of 
stating, that though the arrangement of the Lectures has 
been adapted to the purpose of Family Reading, the Ex- 
position will be found equally available for private study; 
being at once explanatory and practical, and combiuing 
the result of much research into the labours of others, 
with the advantage of an uniform and consistent inter- 
pretation of the whole Bible, by the same Expositor. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT may be had separately, 
in 2 vols. Price 1/. 16s.; or any of the Parts of the Work, 
to complete Sets, at 9s. each. 





DR. CULVERWELL’s LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN, 
‘* How best the fickle fabric to support 
Of mortal man; in healthful body how 
A healthful mind the longest to maintain.”” 
Elegant Pocket Edition, with Engravings, Price 1s.; 
by Post, ls. 6d. 3 
ow NERVOUS AND DELICATE 
HEALTH of YOUNG PERSONS; or Seeming 
Half-au hour's closet 
reading explanatory of the deficiency of those attributes 
and sensibilities, and that vigonr of frame and nerve 
which characterise and dignity the healthy and well- 


| organised individual, and of the cause of those nervous 


ud dyspeptic symptoms so often observed in early life, 
and which uufit the possessor for the ordinary duties of 
Society. By R. J. Cunverwewr, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &e. 
To be had of Sxerwvop, 23, Paternoster Row ; Car- 
vALHO, 147, Fleet Street ; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street ; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, 
Strand ; who may be advised with personally or by letter. 
At home daily till two; evenings, from seven till nine. 
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YD with a MON feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
I FT Y DAYS BOARD A 
SLAVE-SHTIP. 
By y=! Rev. Pascoz Guenrene Hint, M.A. 
Joun Mrrer AY, Albemarle Street. 








Now Raa ou 2 Sheets, 18s. 0 5 " cloth, in acase, 25s. 


A MAP OF IND Drawn and 
Ragiaved by Joxun ail from the most 

recent Authorities ; lst January 1844. 
London: Wm. H. Atien and Co.7 


, Leadevhall Street. 





Now Ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 
VERY MAN HIS OWN GERMAN 
MASTER;; or the Shortest and Easiest Introduc- 

tion to a Theoretical and Practical Knowledge of the 
German Language. By J.S. Rersenper, Ph. D. 
Durav and Co. Foreign Booksellers, Soho Square. 


~ Second Editiou, nents Is. 6d. cloth, and 1s. 10d. 


CHON BERG'S” ‘GERMAN CHAIN 
RULE. A Manual of brief Commercial Arithmetic. 
“* We were uot aware that complicated involutions in 
arithmetic could be reduced so easily aud rapidly to 
popular sim plicity.’’— Scotsman. 
Errtnaaam Witson, 18, Bishopsgate Within. 


Just Published, Price 5 
OTES ON NATURAL. HISTORY, 
selected from the ‘‘ Microscopic Cabinet,’’ with 

Ten Coloured Engravings, from Original Drawings. 
By Anprew Paitcuarp, M.R.I. 

Author of a ‘‘ General History of Animalcules,” 
‘* Microscopic Illustrations,’’ &c. 

London: Warrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S eee. | OF SCOTLAND, 

SCHOOL EDITIC 
In 2 thick vols. bound; aioe! or separate, 

HE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

from the Earliest Period to 1745-46, contained in 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 

By Sir Watrer Scorr, Bart. 
Rosert Cane., Edinburgh ; Hoviston and Sroneman, 
London. 











s Day in 3 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 
H E “i ERETIC. Translated from 
the Russian of Lajétchnikoff, by Taos. B. SHaw, 
B.A. Cambridge, and Adjauct Piofessor of English Li- 
terature in the Imperial Lyceum of Tsirkoe Selo. 
Wa. Biackwoop aud Sons, Ediuburgh, and 22, Pall 
Mall, London. 





This | Day, in 8vo. Price 4s, cloth, 
HE CHURCH QUEST ION IN 
IRELAND; Speech, as prepared by the late Right 
Hon. SPENCER PERCE EVAL. for the Debate on the 
First Roman Catholic Petition to the United Parliament, 
now First Published from the Original Manuscript, with 
an Introduction, Illustrative Appendices, Notes, and 
Commeuts to the latter, by Duprey Percrvat, Esq. 
Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, eeurge h, aud Pall Mall, 
jon 





Just Published, ia 3 vols, y ost 8vo. cloth, Price 23s. 6d. 
YALEB STUKELY. 
“It bears the impress of a fresh and vigorous 
pen, unworn in the daily toil of scribbling for a task- 
master. It is the produce ofa cultivated mind, a feeling 
heart, au experienced judgment, aud a strong intellect,”’ 
* o * . 


isa work written with 


**In a word ‘ Caleb Stakely ’ 
’—Morning 


great ver and composed with great care.’ 
Post, 17th January 1844. 

Wm. Brackwoop aud Sons, Edinburgh ; and 22, Pall 
Mall, London. 


This Day is Published, Revised and greatly Enlarged, 
A New Edition, in Ten Volumes 8vo. 7]. 15s. of the 
ISTORY OF EUROPE 
DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By Ancuipatp Attson, F.R.S. 
Witt1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
*,* This Edition has been carefully Revised and 
Corrected ; great additions have been made, drawn from 
Original Sources, referring especially to the internal 
history of the Revolution ; biographical notices of all 
the leading characters ; and a new chapter introduced 
on the South American | Revolution. 








ice Ss. boar 
IFE IN THE SICK ROOM: 
ESSAYS. By An Invanip. 


‘* The character of the book is of the loftiest kind. The 
reader will not often find more variety of topic in the 
same syace, more purity of sentiment, more elevation of 
though:, than in this little volume. The book should be 
purchased by all who are sick for its congenialiiy with 
their state, and by all who are well, that when they be- 
come otherwise tle remembrance of it may cheer them in 
their altered condition.’’— Atheneum. 

Epw ARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


New Editions s, 


HE COOK’S ORACLE. 
Price 5s. 6d. 

“We veuture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle ’ 
will be considered as the English Institute of Cookery.” 
— Edinburgh Review. 

if DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 6s. 

This Volume contains a Complete System of Practical 
Cookery, carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day 
life. 

Rosgrt Capex., Edinburgh; Hoviston aad Srone- 
MAN, London. 


MR. NEWBY’S ; NEW WORKS NEARLY nY READY. 
This Day, in 3 vols. CWE 8vo. 


* ert mete OF HILL. 
A Tale of the Troubles in _ otland, A.D. 1630. 


Ox ist February, Part Lf. Price Is. 
CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
*,* ln addition to Two Illustrations on Steel by R. 
Crorsuanx, an elaborate Plan of the Bastile will be 
given. 








In] vol. post 8vo. Part the Second, j 
IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 
The Secoud Edition of Part I. is Now Ready. 
Iv 2 vols. 7 8vo. 

CARDINAL DE RETZ. A Literary Curiosity. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Smiths,’’ &c, 








Now Ready, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
EMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR, 





of NORWICH; includiug his Corresp 
with Robert mes") Esq. 
. W. Rosserns, Esq. 
Sou eine Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, with Wood cuts and Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
ODERN EGYPT AND THEBES: 


I being a Description of Egypt; including the 
information required for Travellers in that Country. 
By Sir Garpyer WILKrnson, 
Author of * a and Customs of the Ancient 
gyptians.’ 
Joun ae... Albemarle Street. 


THE BRITISH POETS IN ONE eae 
Third and Cheaper Edition o 
PECIMENS OF THE BRITISH 
POETS. With Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By Tuomas Campse.n, Esq. 
With Portrait. One Volume, Royal 8vo. 15s. 
Also, New and Cheaper Editions of 
LORD BYRON’'S LIFE AND POEMS. 
With his Letters and Journals, 
By Tuomas Moone, Esq. 
With Portraits aad Views, 2 vols. Roy al 8vo. 15s. each. 
*,* The Volumes may be had Separately. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DOMESTIC COOKERY, BY A LADY. 
Sixty-seventh oe greatly filargea aud improved, 
‘oolscap 2vo. 
NEW “SYS TEM “OF. ‘DOMESTIC 
COOKERY; suited to the present advanced state 
of the art, but founded upon Principles of Economy 
and practical knowledge, and adapted for the use of 
Private Families. By Mrs. Runpece. 
A New and Revised Editiou, with 900 New Receipts, 
and a Chapter on INDIAN COOKERY, 
*,* Of this well-known Work 230,000 Copies have been 














sold. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers in Town or 
Country. 





LEMENTARY WORKS FOR 
YOUNG PERSONS. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 
1. MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Tenth Edition. 2 vols. i2s. 
2. MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Fifth 
Editiou, 2 vols. 12s. 
3. BERTHA’S JOURNAL during her VISIT in ENG- 
LAND. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
4. PHILOSOPHY iu SPORT made SCIENCE in 
EARNEST. Fifth Edition. | &s. 
5. JESSE'S NATURAL HISTORY. Fifth Edit. 6s. 6d. 
6. STORIES from the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Thirteenth Edition. 3s. 
7. ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. Third Euit. 2s. 6d. 
8. LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Fifth Edition. 3s. 
ATEW AND “STANDARD | WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


1. HALLAM’S LITERARY . “enema of EUROPE. | 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 
2. HALLAM’S MIDDL = AGES. of EUROPE. Lighth 
Edition. 2 vols. 2 


3. HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. 24s. 

4. RANKE’S POPES of ROME. By Ausrin. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 36s. 

5. KUGLER’S HISTORY of PAINTING—ITALY. 
Price 12s 

6. SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH, Fifth 
Edition. 12s. 

as pag aig Sy s ILLUSTRATIONS of the LITURGY. 

vols. 27s 
8. ROBINSON’S BIBLICAL aa in the 


HOLY LAND. 3 vols. 45s. 

9. CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES of the 
POETS. Third Edition. lis. 

10. ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 
Tenth Edition. 8s. 6d. 


BRITISH 


ll. Bag gy aed S MORAL FEELINGS. Sixth 
Edition 

12. FARADAY'S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 
Third Edition. 18s. 

13. LYELL’S — of GEOLOGY. Second 
Edition. 

14. LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. Eighth 


Edition, 24s. 


i pmaad EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
SCHOOL WORKS. 





MATHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. By BiomrFtevp. 
Fifth Edition, Revised by Kenrick. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
2 


MATHLZ’'S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
BiomFietp. Seventh Editiou, Revised by Eowarps. 
12mo. 3s. bound. 

MATHLE’S GREEK ACCIDENCE. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Revised by Epwarps. 12mo. 2s. bound. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS, with Notes. By Frsi- 
LAKE. Second Edition, Revised. 8vo. 14s, 
5. 
BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, 


with Notes. By Fisuiake. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 
MULLER'S DORIANS. 


Lewis. Secoud Edition, Revised. 


7. 

GRECZ GRAMMATIC RUDIMENTA in Usum 
Scholarum. Fifth Edition, including the Syntax. 12mo. 
5s. bound. 8. 

GRACE GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA in Usnm 
Scholarum. Pars Posterior sive Syntaxis. 12mo. 2s. 
bound. 9. 

RUDIMENTA GRZCZ MINORA in Usum Scho- 
larum, editio altera ad disciplinam Etonensem accom- 
modata. 12mo. ls. 6d. bound. 


10. 
LATIN GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA, or Latin 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools, 12mo., 3s. 6d. bouud. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 
ELEGIACS. 12mo. 4s. bound. 
London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street ; 
and to be obtained of all Booksellers. 


"Translated a Turnet and 
2 vols. 8vo. 26s, 


FOR LATIN 
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Just Published, 
RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. XXXII. Cowrents: 
1. Critics aud Criticism in France. 
2. Dr. Arnold’s Lectures.—The Church and State. 
3. The Masical Antiquarian Socie' 
4. The Principles of Tariffs appli 
5. Secret Diplomacy of Louis XIV. 
6. The Oxford Controversy.—Anglo-Catholicism. 
7. The Oregon Territory. 
8. Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. 
= Treland.— Repeal of the Union. 
. Note on the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
it Postscript on the Oregon Territory Question.—The 
President's eK 
Londou: R. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 





Ready on the 23d of January, royal 32mo. morocco gilt, 
Price 4s. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY COM. 
PANION FOR 1844 (Twelfth Year.) 
By C. R. Dopp, Esq. Author of ‘‘ The Manual of 
Dignities,”’ ‘‘ The Peerage,”’ &e. 
Revised throughout, and contaiving all the Recent Elec- 
tions, the New Members, &c. 

This work contains an impartial and complete bio- 
graphical dictionary of the House of Commons, full de- 
tails of the polls, population, registered electors, &c.; as 
well as a concise Peerage, and a great variety of infor 
mation connected with the busiuess of Parliament. 

WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


Now Re ady, I arge 4to. Price 12s. ptiuted on Tinted Pa- 
pers, and bound in a rich Arabesque Pattern of Colours 
and Gold, 

HE COMIC ALBUM, for 1844; 
a Book for Every Table: consisting of Prose and 

Verse Contributions by Gilbert A. a’Beckett; Laman 

Blanchard; F. W. N. Bayley, Author of the ‘‘ New Tale 

of a Tab”; Bon Gaultier; Joyce Jocund ; F. P. Palmer; 

Albert Smith ; and the Author of the Comic English and 

the Comic Latin Grammars. With 150 Grotesque Illus- 

trations by Cham, Alfred Crowquill, Grandville, Hiue, 
and Leech. 
Wa. S. Onr and Co. Paternoster Row. 








FIRMIN DIDOT’S GREEK LIBRARY, 
With Latin Versions and Complete Indexes. 
Just Published, 1 vol. a: ae es inv cloth lettered, 


ENOPHONTIS. “SCRIPTA Que 

Supersuut, ex recensione Lupwie Drnporrr, 

Grece et Latiue, cum indicibus nomivum et reram locu- 

pletissimis. Also, Thucydides, 1 vol.; Polybius, 1 vel.; 

Appianus, 1 vol.; Fragments of Historiaus, 1 vol.; Pari- 
atis, editore A. Firmin Didot. 

London: F. Dipvor and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row. 





Just Published, in 1 vol. a 4to. 40 Plates, engraved 
in the finest manner, handsomely bound, 22. 12s. 6d. 
NCIENT and MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Edited by M. Jutes GartuaBavup, 
Series the First. With an Introduction by T. L. Donald- 
son, Professor of _Archite cture, University College, 
London. 
** Both useful aud valuable to the student, and inter- 
esting to the general reader.’’— Atheneum. 
London: F. Diowt and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row. 





Just Published, vols. 1 to 6, 8vo0. Price 8s. each 


OURS dETUDES HISTORIQUES. 
Par P. C. F. Daunov, 

«* Eminently calculated for Engtish students, which- 
ever side they take on the great question of the science of 
history. . . . Lectures which for 12 years he (M. Daunou) 
delivered at the College of France. . He had been a 
monk, a priest, a professor, a politician, a prisoner, a 
senator, a peer, and a literary man... . . Three more 
solid sensible volumes we have vot ofien met with.’’— 
Vide Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 64. 

Londou: F. Dipor aud ~ Amen Corner, Paternoster 
tow. 





Post 8vo. with Portraits and Notes, . 
Lt daa NEW EDITIONS, Price 4s. 
sewed, or 5s. cloth lettered. 
Boileau .......-.- Vols. 1 | 
Beaumarchais, Thédtre.. 1 
Bossuet, Hist. Univ erselle 1 


Roussean, Emile ... Vols. 1 
Rousseau, Nov. Héloise . 1 
Pascal, Peusées.......+¢ 


Bossuet,OraisonsFunébres ] | Pascal, Provinciales..... 1 
Buffon, Hist. Naturelle.. 2| Sevigné, Letires...... Pe 
Corneille, Thédtre...... 2} St. Pierre, Etudes de la 

Fenelon, Telemaque, &c. 1 Nature .......- 1 
Labruyére ......6+. one bE Pierre, Paul et Vir- 

Lafontaine, Fables ..... 1 ginie, &......0006 oud 
Lesage, Gil Blas ..... -. 1} Voltaire, Henriade, &e.. 


Voltaire, Charles XII. 


Malherbe et J. B. Rosseau 1 
Voltaire, PierreleGrand 


Montesquieu ...-ee.er00 1 
Moliére, Théatre........ 2| Voltaire, Louis XIV. ... 1 
Racine, Thédtre complet 1 Voltaire, Romans....... 1 

These editions have been printed aud published by 
Messrs. Didot duriug the last two years; they have por- 
traits of the authors, and notes at the bottom of the pages, 
aud bear Messrs. Didot’s name on the titlepage. 

F. Divor and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


RISH STATE-TRIAL PORTRAITS. 
Just Published, Price only 6d. on One Large Sheet, 
executed in the most superior style of Art, Full-Length 
Portraits of O'CONNELL and his SON JOHN; with 
Medallion Likenesses of all the other STATE “TRA- 
VERSERS, including the late Rev. JAMES TYRRELL, 
P.P. (with Biographical Sketches.) These Portraits 
have been executed by the most celebrated London Art- 
ists, at an immense expense; and are now offered to the 
Public at the uuprecedentedly low price of Sixpence, in 
the hope that a speedy sale will repay the euormous 
outlay, and these beautiful and correct Likeuesses of 
the Irish Patriots of 1844 find a place on the Cottage 
Wall of all who love Ireland. 

London: Bercer, Holywell Street, Strand ; Heywoop, 
Srewart, Manchester; Branoate, Meyaick, Liverpool 5 
Grirrin, BARNeS, Glasgow; Warts, Gusst, Birmingham; 
Crayton, Portsmouth ; and all Booksellers, Printselle 18, 
&e. Price 6d. 











L ondon : Printed by pee Cu AYTON, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand ; aud Published by him at No. 9, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, saturDay, 20th JANUARY 1844. 
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